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Wjf farmhand machines 
atafayshelpmekeep 
cosh down-profits up!“ 





THE "POWER-BOX” FEEDER is saving many 
farmers up to 50% in feeding time and 
labor costs. Available in either 4-ton size 
or 6-ton size shown here. 6-ton model offers 
choice of auger or belt-type unloading. 
Rugged steel beaters mix feed thoroughly; 
PTO-unloading fills bunks as you drive 
along. These big, dependable Feeders enable 
one man to feed over 500 head. Join the trend 
toward mechanical feeding and save! 


^Farmhand 

FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS - HANDLING 


j GET THE COMPLETE FACTS! | 

I Write: THE FARMHAND CO., 


Dept. CGW-76 
1236 Sargent Ave., 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Send information on_ 

Name_ 

Add ress_ 


A Division of Superior Separator Co., 
of Canada, Ltd. 

I_ 


HERE’S THE NEW FARMHAND F-ll LOADER 

—It’s the right combination of low cost and 
dependable, labor-saving features. Lift capa¬ 
city is 3500-lbs., raises loads to 17 ft., stacks 
hay to 21 ft. 10-ft. combination Hay Basket 
and Push-Off operates from basic attach¬ 
ments carrier which also serves as Dozer. 
Features include new-style, plug-on hy¬ 
draulic pump, two tilt cylinders, welded, 
one-piece lift frame. 


THE FARMHAND HI-LIFT LOADER is 

famous for paying its own way every 
day of the year. Get one now for hand¬ 
ling your hay crop. The Farmhand’s 
3500-lb. lift and 21-ft. reach make 
stacking an easy job. And look at the 
size of that Hay Basket. You can sweep 
and stack up to half a ton at a time 
without help. This winter you can feed 
from the stack with your Farmhand by 
simply mounting the rugged Grapple 
Fork attachment. Hard manual labor 
is practically eliminated. 

When there is manure to be loaded, 
the Farmhand with Manure Fork at¬ 
tachment will do the job quickly, easily. 
It’ll load the average spreader in 3 to 4 
forkloads. There are 11 “quick hitch” 
attachments in all, to help you handle 
more than 50 tough jobs mechanically 
—with the Farmhand Hi-Lift Loader. 


SILAGE AND FORAGE HARVESTING is a 

fast, one-man job with the Farmhand 
“Power-Box” Forage Unit. The high flared 
sides give the capacity that means huge, 
time-saving loads. Rugged construction per¬ 
mits fast operation without costly break¬ 
downs. And, when unloading, PTO power 
slides the load off smoothly with the opera¬ 
tor in complete charge at all times. 6-ton 
unit shown, 4-ton unit also available. 

if 

- 


fe:.... ■ ■ ■■<* 

FAMOUS OWATONNA WINDROWERS, self- 
propelled, center-delivery, are now being 
sold by your Farmhand dealer. You can 
cut hay and grain costs by as much as 50% 
with the Owatonna. One quick trip and 
you’re ready to stack, bale, chop or com¬ 
bine. You save both fuel and time. 2 models 
and 5 sizes. Thousands now in use. 
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Prepared by 

DR. IRVING P. KRICK 
and Associates 


THE 



DE 


Weather Forecast 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. 

It should be 75 per cent right for your area, but 
not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



Alberta 

Abundant rains for Alberta. Indeed, 
rainfall amounts for the province are 
expected to appreciably exceed nor¬ 
mal . . . somewhat reminiscent of 1954 
but not so extreme. At times, showers 
might be too generous, causing erosion 
of soil and some injury to maturing 
crops. Relatively severe hailstorms are 
likely. Ripening of small grains, swath¬ 
ing and combining should be retarded, 
with lodging also a problem. In con¬ 
trast, forage crops will relish the moist 


situation. Rust-resistant varieties of 
wheat and oats could well earn the 
added premium for seed. 

Hours of sunshine should be con¬ 
siderably below average as a result of 
the frequent showery intervals. In con¬ 
junction, temperatures are not ex¬ 
pected to measure up to normal. How¬ 
ever, no extremes, either hot or cold, 
are anticipated. The warmest weather 
is expected about the 12th to 15th 
and again about the 25th of the 
month. V 


Ontario 

Temperatures will not depart ap¬ 
preciably from normal. Prevailing 
northwesterly winds should result in a 
little cooler than usual weather in 
northern districts, whereas southern 
Ontario should experience tempera¬ 
tures a degree or two above normal. 
Highest temperatures are in prospect 
for the forepart of the month, when 
maxima of 85 to 90 degrees are ex¬ 
pected on a few days. Look for a 
touch of fall toward the end of August 


as an invasion of Arctic air brings first 
frosts of the season to northern On¬ 
tario. 

Rainfall, occurring mostly in the 
form of showers and thunderstorms, 
should be erratic in distribution. 
Amounts in northern Ontario will be 
especially spotted and generally below 
normal. In southern districts of the 
province you can expect more gener¬ 
ous rainfall; indeed, above normal 
amounts are on tap for most locali¬ 
ties. V 
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Saskatchewan 

Frequent intervals of showers and 
thunderstorms are in prospect for Sas¬ 
katchewan. The western districts of 
the province should be especially wet, 
with less generous amounts in the 
east. Hail, always a nemesis to crops, 
will probably be more abundant than 
usual. Ripening, swathing and com¬ 
bining of small grains should advance 
nicely in the eastern districts, becom¬ 
ing progressively more retarded to the 
west. In the latter districts, lodging 


could be a problem and erosion in 
summerfallow fields could be more 
than nominal. Widespread use of rust- 
resistant varieties should minimize 
losses from that source. 

Temperatures will average near nor¬ 
mal. No extremes, either hot or cold, 
are anticipated. Highest temperatures, 
in the vicinity of 88 to 92 degrees, are 
likely about mid-month. Hours of sun¬ 
shine should be less than usually ex¬ 
perienced in August, especially in the 
west. V 


Quebec 

Weather in Quebec will lean on the 
cool side of normal, although tem¬ 
peratures on a few days will rise to 
seasonal levels. Look for highest tem¬ 
peratures about the 5th, and between 
the 15th and 20th, when maxima of 
84 to 88 degrees are expected. Chilly 
air will invade the province during the 
last week, and there is a possibility it 
will bring scattered frosts to the 
Abitibi region, but nothing critical 
elsewhere. 

PRECIPITATION 

AUGUST 

TEMPERATURE 


Small amounts of rain should be 
well distributed over the month until 
climaxed by generous rains during the 
last two or three days. The latter rains 
are likely to result from remnants of a 
tropical storm and heaviest amounts 
are expected in the middle St. Law¬ 
rence and eastern townships. The 
rains, welcome for forage crops and 
late-maturing fruits and vegetables, 
should interrupt harvest of hay and 
small grains, and cause some injury to 
these crops. V 
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Manitoba 

Temperatures will range within 
small limits of normal ... no extremes, 
either hot or cold. Look for highest 
temperatures about mid-month when 
maxima near 90 degrees are antici¬ 
pated. You need not fear an early frost 
. . . none is in prospect. Indeed, tem¬ 
peratures are expected to be rather 
conducive to orderly ripening of small 
grain's. 

Rainfall, occurring mostly in the 
form of showers and thunderstorms, 


should be typically irregular ... a few 
spots above normal but a good deal 
more below normal. An extended 
period of little rain of consequence is 
expected. Principal shower activity 
should be experienced at the extremi¬ 
ties of the month, with little in be¬ 
tween. Drought is expected to become 
more widespread during the forecast 
period, adversely affecting the filling 
of grain, and growth and development 
of both pastures and row crops in the 
province. V 


Maritime Provinces 

Frequent, widespread rains are in 
prospect for the Maritimes. Look for 
some relief about mid-month. Amounts 
are not expected to be appreciable, 
however, until the last few days, when 
the provinces are likely to experience 
the remnants of a tropical storm. 
Heaviest rains are anticipated in New 
Rrunswick. Winds and rain during the 
latter storm could prove somewhat 
destructive to fruit and ripening grain. 
On the other hand, pastures should 


benefit. In Newfoundland and Labra¬ 
dor, rainfall will be less generous; in¬ 
deed, well below normal in most in¬ 
stances. 

The weather will be on the cool 
side, although a few warm days are 
likely between the 3rd and 8th, 14th 
and 19th. Lowest temperatures are ex¬ 
pected to accompany an invasion of 
Arctic air about the 25th. General 
frosts are not anticipated but, on the 
other hand, crop development should 
be slow. V 
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PRICE CONSCIOUS? 


Find Out What Value Means with a Low-Cost M-H 60 Combine 



You’ll know what value means as soon 
as you’ve harvested your first crop with 
a M-H 60 Combine. Value, in the M-H 
60, means all the capacity you’ll need 
for the average-sized farm plus harvest- 
long reliability. Consider this along 
with the low. figure on the price tag. 
No doubt about it, you can make your 
farm equipment dollar stretch when you 
buy a Massey-Harris 60. 

No. 60 self-propelled 

Equipped with a 10 or 12-foot hy¬ 
draulic table, powered by an economy¬ 
conscious 6-cylinder industrial engine, 
the 60 SP is the "buy” of them all for 
the average-sized farm. Body design 
gives 28-inch width for separation all 
the way through the machine. 35- 
bushel grain tank. 


No. 60 with engine drive 

Here’s the perfect machine where the 
crop and size of acreage calls for a big 
capacity, pull-type combine! It’s the 
perfect machine for farms not quite 
big enough to use a self-propelled com¬ 
bine. Runs from an economical water- 
cooled 4-cylinder engine. 7 or 8-foot 
table. 


No. 60 with PTO 

Hitch your tractor to this new PTO 
combine and be ready to go in minutes! 
Hydraulic control of table height. 7 or 
8-foot cut. PTO and hitch fit all tractors. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 

A DEMONSTRATION 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


Toronto, Canada 


LIMITED 
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STEEL GRANARY 


Suilt stronger 
to last longerl 

Has every feature 
you need to 
protect the quality 
of your grain. 


CG 



You'll always be happy that you de> 
cided on a proven-in-the-West Westeel 
Granary. Here's why: Heavy, curved, 
corrugated sections, die-punched for 
quick, easy erection, provide sure pro¬ 
tection against weather, fire, and ver¬ 
min. Easily moved, filled or emptied. 
Has full height door and handy unload¬ 
ing hopper. Durable, economical . . . 
the first low cost is the last cost. There 
is none better. 

Enquire at your local dealers or write 
for particulars on Western Canada's 
most popular granary. 


AN All-CANADIAN CANADA-WIDE ORGANIZATION 


WKTI&L 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER TORONTO MONTREAL 




...our 

DEEPRIME JET absolutely assures 
automatic water” for your home 

We’ve proved it on 15,000 installations. Jacuzzi’s new 
patented Deeprime Jet provides dependable, trouble- 
free water service never before possible. DELIVERS 
THAT EXTRA PRESSURE for automatic washers, show¬ 


ers, lawn sprinklers. AD¬ 
JUSTS AUTOMATICALLY 
to changing water levels. 
Shuts off when well gets 
pumped down. Won’t clog 
on sand. Only one mov¬ 
ing part and it’s above 
ground. SELF-PRIMING, 
even on wells to 400 feet. 
Now Canadian made. 
Don’t settle for less. 




this free 
bulletin! 


Rexdale Blvd. at Martin Grove Rd., Toronto, Ontario 

Please send free bulletin on your new Deeprime Jet and name 
of my nearest Jacuzzi dealer. Depth to water level at my 


JACUZZI UNIVERSAL (Canada) Ltd. 


dtr 




l» 1 


Several dealerships 
now available. 
Write for details. 


place is about_feet. 

Name_ 


Sf CHOOSCY . BUY JACU2ZI! 


Address. 



Servicing the milking machines in the pit of the new milking parlor at the 
Bailey farm., near Edmonton, where an “open house” day took place recently. 


Open House 
At Clover Bar 

ROOF that people are still inter¬ 
ested in what’s happening down 
on the farm is the record turnout for 
the “open house” held June 13 at the 
Bailey farm near Edmonton, Alberta. 
Located at Clover Bar, about ten miles 
east of the city, the Baileys have just 
completed an ultra-modern, U-shaped 
concrete dairy barn. One arm of the 
“U” contains a sawdust-floored loafing 
area, the center the milking parlor, 
and the other arm a huge self-feeder. 
As the milking machines go into 
action, crystal-clear glass pipelines 
carry the milk to a large bulk storage 
tank, located in a separate cooling 
room. This will rank as one of the 
finest dairy layouts in Canada, and is 
one of the first bulk storage tanks to 
be installed in Alberta. V 

Changes in Farm 
Improvement Loans Act 

T HE bill to revise the Farm Im¬ 
provement Loans Act, which was 
approved in the House of Commons 
recently, extends the fife of the act 
for a further three years, until March 
31, 1959, and raises the loan limit 
from $4,000 to $5,000. A section 
which would permit the government 
to prosecute within 12 months after 
evidence of misrepresentation by a 
borrower came to its attention, was 
withdrawn, and the government 
agreed to put a three-year limit on 
prosecutions. As it had stood in the 
original draft of the bill, this section 
would have permitted prosecution any 
number of years after the offence, pro¬ 
vided it was within 12 months of 
evidence being obtained. 

Misrepresentations by borrowers in¬ 
clude false statements of assets, and 
spending the loan money on things 
not specified in the application. The 
maximum penalty is a fine of $500. V 

Cleaner Seed 
In Weyburn District 

A RECENT seed grain survey in the 
Weyburn district of Saskatche¬ 
wan showed that a large percentage 
of the wheat samples were classified 
as rejected. This has stimulated in¬ 


terest in plans for a seed-cleaning 
plant at Weyburn, which are now well 
advanced. With the endorsement of 
the provincial government, a local 
committee under the chairmanship of 
E. M. Robinson has chosen a site, and 
hopes to be able to build a plant there 
on the same lines as those at Kinders- 
ley and Eston, at a cost of about 
$35,000. 

Shares are presently being sold at 
$25 each, with a minimum of four per 
farmer. If the farmer is unable to pay 
cash in full, he will be expected to 
pay for two shares and to make up the 
balance from earnings. Loan capital 
may also be subscribed at 4Vz per cent 
interest. The provincial Industrial De¬ 
velopment Board is very interested 
and, if necessary, would be prepared 
to lend up to 50 per cent of the cost. 
It is not certain how the plant will be 
administered eventually, but it will 
likely be a co-operative. 

Although the seed-cleaning plant 
will be in the rural municipality of 
Weyburn, and has been planned by 
the local council, it will of course 
serve a much wider area. Three main 
highways converge on the city, and 
should make the plant readily acces¬ 
sible to most farmers, says A. M. 
Crowle, ag. rep. at Weyburn, and 
committee secretary. It is expected 
that the capacity, using the most up- 
to-date seed-cleaning machinery, will 
be more than 300,000 bushels a 
year. V 

Harvest Safely 
And Live to Enjoy It 

H ERE are some suggestions for 
safety on the farm at harvest 
time. Shut off the power before clean¬ 
ing, adjusting or lubricating your 
combine, and be sure that everyone is 
clear before engaging the power. 
Obey traffic laws when moving ma¬ 
chinery on the highway, and see that 
motorists are warned with flags by 
day and. lights by night, if their visi¬ 
bility is limited by curves or hills. 
Shield drive mechanisms and power 
shafts on portable elevators and 
augers, as well as on the combine. 

Children are often the victims of 
harvest accidents, so don’t allow small 
children near your trucks and equip¬ 
ment, unless there is an adult to watch 
over them. The older ones will prob- 


















ably want to help, but they should 
be supervised carefully. Drive care¬ 
fully when hauling grain, because 
your tractor brakes may not be cap¬ 
able of stopping a loaded grain wagon. 
Keep hitches in good condition, and 
never work under a lifted dump truck. 

Wear a hat and cool clothing to 
protect you from sunstroke and heat 
exhaustion, drink plenty of water with 
a little salt in it, and take breaks to 
avoid fatigue. Always carry fire ex¬ 
tinguishers, watch out for straw or 
trash near exhaust pipes or manifolds, 
and be careful while smoking. 

All these things may take up valu¬ 
able time, but the price of carelessness 
is a heavy one. V 

Milk in 

The Atomic Age 

NOTHER peaceful use for atomic 
energy may be to improve the 
keeping quality of milk. Experiments 
with irradiation of milk at the British 
Atomic Energy Research Establish¬ 
ment have shown that treated milk 
can be kept in excellent condition, 
and without loss of flavor, for as much 
as ten days. One result of this could 
be that milk would be delivered to 
homes less frequently than at present, 
perhaps once a week. 

The milk is exposed to the gamma 
rays which are emitted by radio-active 
material, but owing to the expensive 
equipment that would be required, 
this would be at the large dairies 
rather than at the farm level. Once the 
equipment is installed, however, the 
process is said to be much cheaper to 
operate than pasteurization, which in¬ 
volves heating and cooling processes. 

It may be that this atomic treat¬ 
ment, once it becomes a practical 
proposition, would make possible an 
extensive import-export business in 
fluid milk between nations. V 

Ag. Grads’ 

Celebration 

I T was a very happy occasion last 
month, when the Faculty of Agri¬ 
culture and Home Economics, Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba, celebrated the 
Golden Jubilee of the Manitoba Agri¬ 
cultural College, but it was also a 
very moving one. Since the birth of 
this first institution for education in 
agriculture in western Canada, it has 


not only survived two major wars, a 
tragic depression, and other upheavals, 
but has moved steadily forward in the 
vanguard of a farm revolution which, 
in half a century, has brought about 
so many advances in farming tech¬ 
nique. The steady march toward 
better husbandry and better farm liv¬ 
ing still finds the College, now a 
faculty of the University, in the fore¬ 
front. 

Through reunions, and by honoring 
the fallen of the two world wars, the 
graduates and diploma students paid 
tribute to a proud past, and by par¬ 
ticipating in the turning of the first 
sod for a new research and adminis¬ 
tration building, they pledged their 
faith in the future. Furthermore, set¬ 
ting a target of $100,000 to equip the 
new building, the graduates have al¬ 
ready contributed $16,000 of their 
share of $25,000, and an industrial 
canvass has yielded $50,000 out of 
$75,000, with still a full year to go. 
It was a happy occasion, but it was 
also moving to reflect on what had 
been achieved, and to see that the 
next 50 years have begun so well. V 

Cool Eggs 

For Bigger Profits 

T HE problem of holding eggs on 
the farm without loss of quality is 
worth considering. Poultrymen in the 
United States are installing mechani¬ 
cally refrigerated egg rooms and cab¬ 
inets, and in some cases, are being 
paid premiums ranging from one-half 
cent to two cents a dozen for refriger¬ 
ated eggs. In addition to this, it is 
claimed that they are getting better 
grades, and hence a better price, be¬ 
cause of improved quality. It has been 
estimated that the higher prices can 
pay for the equipment within, two 
years, if a good volume of eggs is 
being handled. 

Egg cooling has spread to the 
hatchery business too. Results tend to 
show that cooled eggs have a higher 
hatchability, and in some states hatch- 
erymen are refusing to take eggs 
unless they are refrigerated. 

Although a number of poultrymen 
are financing their own cooling equip¬ 
ment, buyers are showing an interest 
in the business, and some are helping 
to finance them, and are then making 
a deduction from their egg payments 
until the loan is repaid. V 




G. N. Dettike (center), in charge of Swift Current Experimental Farm, and two 
of his predecessors met recently. They are (left) Dr. L. B. Thomson, director 
of P.F.R.A., and Dr. J. G. Taggart, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


IPs dangerous to neglect 

Athlete’s Foot 



ABSORBINE JR. ONE-DAY RELIEF 


Apply if daily in the morning, once again at night. Absorbine Jr. 
kills all the Athlete’s Foot fungi it reaches... relieves your misery fast! 


Here’s proof of Absorbine Jr.’s fast successful relief in a majority of 

action: An independent research cases —regardless of the type of 

laboratory grew millions of Athlete’s Athlete’s Foot fungi present. 

Foot fungi in test tubes, doused them Left untreated, Athlete’s Foot can 
with Absorbine Jr. Five minutes cost big doctor bills. At the first sign 

later, 100% of the fungi were dead! of cracks between the toes, apply 

And in carefully supervised tests Absorbine Jr. twice a day and relieve 

on actual Athlete’s Foot sufferers, the misery fast! Buy it wherever 

doctors found Absorbine Jr. brought drugs are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 

Canada’s No. J Relief for Athlete’s Foot Montreal 19 , R.Q. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Also relieves aches and 
pains of overexercised 
muscles, bites from 
non-poisonous insects, 
minor sunburn. 




WELGER 


ATTACHABLE STRAW 
and CHAFF BALER 


For Self-Propelled Combine Harvesters 

Why waste feed, when you can save it in one 
combining operation ... at no extra cost? 


• Field-tested in Canada. 

• Proven world-wide satisfaction. 

• If not all the straw is required your baler can be taken off in half an hour. 

YOU CAN ONLY WIN . . . NEVER LOSE 

WITH A WELGER COMBINE BALER 

• Less labor. • No gasoline expenses. 

• Less twine required. • Better quality Straw. 

• Thrown over grain and weeds packed into the bale. 

Write for free information to following Distributors: 

Alberta: ALBERTA ENGINEERING LTD. 

Box 789, WETASK1WIN, Alta. 

Saskatchewan: MILNE DISTRIBUTOR LTD. 

107 C Ave. South, SASKATOON, SASK 
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More grain in the tank-More cash in the bank! 


SAVE MORE - MAKE MORE WITH A 

<* 



Farmers throughout the west will agree that for big 
grain-saving capacity—in heaviest crops, under all condi¬ 
tions of crop, the McCormick No. 141 stands alone as 
today’s biggest money’s worth in self-propelled combines. 
In the No. 141, the unmatched benefits of McCormick 
cutting, feeding, threshing, 3-point separation, and 


double-shake cleaning are combined with the maximum 
in operator advantages. For examples: 28 travel speeds 
— change on-the-go; hydraulic platform operation; con¬ 
venience of all controls; new seating comfort; optional 
power steering and hydraulic brakes. 

The big 68 hp engine lets you cut and clean-thresh 
where others can’t! Big 50-bushel grain tank unloads 
on-the-go. Available with 10, 12 or 14-foot cutting plat¬ 
form or pick-up unit. 


FIVE MODELS, 

SEVEN SIZES . . . 

The McCormick line is 
complete .. . you may have 
all the grain-saving, time¬ 
saving, labor-saving 
advantages of a McCormick 
Combine ... in a model 
and size tailored to 
your needs. 


NKCOR 



McCORMICK NO. 161 SELF-PROPELLED WINDROWER— The only 
self-propelled - windrower on the market built by a major line 
farm equipment company. Cuts its own path—opens a field 
anywhere. Makes criss crossed, crop-saving windrows. 


McCORMICK NO. 76 PULL-TYPE COMBINE — With 6 Or 7 foot 
platform. Has capacity to handle the heaviest crop, full- 
width straight-through design—3-point separation and exclusive 
double-shake cleaning. Pto or optional engine drive. 


McCORMICK NO. 140 PULL-TYPE COMBINE — Available with 
9-foot platform to handle up to 16-foot windrowed swath. 
Has the same capacity to clean-thresh as in the champion 
McCormick No. 141! Pto or optional engine drive. 



INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
SEE YOUR IH DEALER 


LIMITED, 


HAMILTON, 


35-530 

ONTARIO 
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GRADE A (Red Brand): 
Note even distribution of 
fat and lean. 


GRADE A: Note moderate 
fat, thick muscle (right), 
lean bacon (lower left). 


GRADE Bl: Note smaller 
muscle, excess back fat 
and fatter bacon. 


GRADE C (Top Commef' 
cial): Young, lean. 


GRADE C: Note excess fat, 
small muscle and very fal 
bacon. 


Where Should We Go with 

CARCASS GRADING? 


I NCREASING discrimination of consumers in 
the purchase of meats is quite properly a mat¬ 
ter of concern to producers and the trade in 
general. More lean and less fat is the order of the 
day, at all levels in the meat industry; and this is 
causing more attention to the evaluation of meat 
animals, for purposes of settlement to the producer. 

Carcass grading has become well established in 
Canada. National grades have been set up for 
beef, veal, hogs, lamb and mutton. Beef grading, 
for consumer identification of quality, was intro¬ 
duced in 1929. For several years now, all beef of 
Choice and Good quality, killed under inspection, 
has been branded. In addition, an increasing num¬ 
ber of producers are selling their cattle on the basis 
of carcass grading. In 1955 grading certificates were 
issued for some 14,000 cattle and 4,000 calves, of 
which 60 per cent were sold in western Canada. 
Many other carcass sales were made, for which no 
records are available. 

Hog carcass grading, begun in 1934, became the 
only method of grading in 1940. This system is 
used exclusively for producer settlement. Lamb and 
mutton grading, developed during the past 18 
years, is used fairly widely in producer settlement, 
and to some extent for consumer branding. Veal is 
graded for producer settlement. 


Here is a useful discussion of carcass 
grading, with suggestions of desirable 
changes when these can be agreed on 

by H. J. MAYBEE 

The various grade specifications were first drafted 
after considerable study by committees composed 
of producer and packer representatives, along with 
provincial and federal government people. The 
constant problem was to provide for the wide range 
in commercial value found in meat carcasses, and 
at the same time to avoid a complicated system 
which would be confusing in producer settlement. 
Small revisions have been made from time to time 
in the light of experience and Bade requirements, 
and some major revisions are under consideration. 

I F a grading system is to perform its proper func¬ 
tion, it will eliminate all major “pooling” of 
values, which is an inherent part of the unofficial 
classification of live animals. Any carcass grading is 
vastly more accurate than live appraisal, but the 
existing carcass grade schedules do include some 
grades which are being criticized because they are 


too wide; that is, they include too great a range in 
quality. The packer can easily calculate a price that 
will be fair for the average of the grade; but the 
producer with a carcass barely getting in at the 
bottom of the grade is overpaid, at the expense of 
the farmer whose animal was at the top. 

Two fairly important matters of grade revision, 
involving beef and hogs, have been a matter of 
widespread study and consideration for some time. 
The whole matter of hog quality is, of course, caus¬ 
ing concern, in view of the deterioration which has 
taken place during the past few years. There are 
probably several factors which have contributed to 
this, but the net residt is too much fat. Over-finish 
is the most common factor causing hog carcasses 
to be down-graded. Thousands of potential grade 
A’s end up in grades B and C because of overfinish. 
Many of these would have made grade A if they 
had been marketed a few days sooner, even though 
they are not actually overweight. While there was 
some spotty improvement in 1955, Canadian hog 
quality is, on the average for all provinces, below 
that of ten years ago, and well below Hvhat it could 
be, and should be. This is especially true, if the 
industry is to maintain an important place in the 
nation’s agriculture in the face of consumer demands 
for lean meat, and ( Please turn to page 43) 
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Fertilizing with Gas 



An anhydrous ammonia applicator in action. Nitrogen applied tty ttus method rose to 27 per cent 
out of two million tons in the United States in 19o5, and Canada is now increasing its use steadily. 


The use of water, air and natural gas to 
make high-nitrogen fertilizer applied as a 
gas, has become part of the farm revolution 
now under way 


by G. E. VALENTINE 


M T one time, when crops began to dwindle, the 
f \ pioneers simply left the depleted soil and 
A. V broke new land. Then new land became 
scarce, and farmers sought to keep up fertility with 
summerfallows, legumes, and crop rotations. The 
wagon-like manure-spreader, with a team of horses 
in front and a brown shower of nature’s own fer¬ 
tilizer spewing out the back, became a common 
sight. Tractors replaced horses, and the animal 
product was threatened by chemical fertilizers. Last 
year Canadian farmers used some 800,000 tons, 
compared with around 200,000 tons 20 years ago; 
and seed-drill attachments now sow the grey pow¬ 
ders or pellets along with the seed. 

Machines to fertilize with ammonia gas now have 
been rolling off assembly lines in the United States 
for several years. Last year some 27 per cent of the 
two million tons of fertilizer nitrogen applied to 
the land there was in the form of ammonia, either 
anhydrous (water-free), or mixed with water. 

And it has started in Canada. Some 50,000 acres 
in Ontario were fertilized with ammonia last year. 
In the West, Consolidated Mining and Smelting, 
of Trail, whose “Elephant Brand” chemical fer¬ 
tilizers are well known, has been experimenting 
on prairie farms. Experimental stations have been 
testing it too. 

W HY should farmers who are just getting com¬ 
fortably accustomed to treating ailing soil with 
chemical pills, change over to this new method of 
giving hypodermic injections instead? What is am¬ 
monia? What are its advantages? 

It’s quite a story. Ammonia itself is old stuff; it 
is so named because this pungent-smelling gas was 
first produced from camel’s dung near the old 
Temple of Ammon in ancient Egypt. Scientists have 
long known that it is a very rich source of nitrogen, 
a basic element in any fertilizer. Indeed, our most 
popular commercial fertilizers are made from am¬ 
monia. Yet the nitrogen-richest of them all, am¬ 
monium nitrate, contains only 33 y 2 per cent 
nitrogen, whereas ammonia contains approximately 
82 per cent. 

That is why scientists have been trying for many 
years to apply it directly to the soil. No method of 
doing so successfully was found until about 1930, 
when a man from Missouri, J. O. Smith, showed 
the way with a crude cultivator-device, drawn by 



Storage tanks of this type are used by dealers 
for keeping their stocks of anhydrous ammonia. 


one Missouri mule. Oil company chemists were 
wrestling with the problem, and came up first with 
a method of mixing ammonia with irrigation water, 
that had great success in California; and second, a 
machine for injecting ammonia gas directly into 
unirrigated soil. 

World War II held up this development, but it 
also stimulated the building of ammonia plants to 
provide nitrogen for explosives. When the war 
ended, the agricultural use of ammonia began. It 
took a little while to gain momentum, but about 
1948 the boom was born, and it has been growing 
by leaps and bounds ever since. 

Corn crops, because of their great demands for 
nitrogen, seem to profit greatly by the application 
of ammonia. An 82-acre field in Louisiana, for 
example, yielded an average of 143.5 bushels per 
acre, by actual weight, after fertilization with am¬ 
monia. Growers in Ohio also reported doubling 
wheat yields by its use, and grains, root crops, tree 
fruits, and even pastures all have shown large in¬ 
creases in production when ammonia has been 
applied. 

A MMONIA gas and chemical fertilizers both do 
much the same thing: both put into the soil 
the nitrogen from which plants make the proteins, 
which are so essential to higher animals. Ammonia, 
however, is made from natural gas, air, and water. 
We have plenty of the last two, and natural gas is 
also becoming very plentiful in Canada, as new oil 
fields are opened up. 

Made from such simple ingredients, ammonia 
should be considerably cheaper than nitrate. It is, 
too, because ammonia provides nitrogen at 5.25 
cents per pound, f.o.b. the manufacturing plant, 
whereas, in nitrate form nitrogen costs 13.5 cents. 
Nevertheless, by the time the ammonia has been 
shipped by costly tank car to a distributor, who 
must keep it in pressure storage tanks that are also 
expensive, and then deliver it—still under pressure— 
to the farmer, its costs have risen very much closer 
to the price of nitrate. 

Applying ammonia to the land is not cheap, 
either. It is usually done by a sort of cultivator 
with a white tank on top in which the ammonia, 
still liquid under high pressure, is metered out into 
tubes running down into the teeth. Here the 
pressure is released, the ammonia turns in'o a gas, 
and in this form is delivered from the tubes behind 
the teeth into the soil, four to six inches deep, 
and covered up. 

There is also the low-pressure method of apply¬ 
ing, where the ammonia is mixed with water and 
is known as aqua ammonia. It is simpler and safer 
in some ways, but more bulky, and so far the 
anhydrous, high-pressure type seems more popular. 

Either one requires a fairly expensive mach'ne, 
to apply it. The anhydrous ammonia applicator 
costs about five times as much as an ordinary 


seed-drill attachment for spreading chemical ferti¬ 
lizers. By the time the overhead on this machine is 
allowed for, the cost of ammonia fertilizer is 
presently about as much per pound of nitrogen 
delivered, as nitrate. Considering the initial outlay 
for equipment required and the fact that there is a 
certain amount of danger in its use (the ammonia 
is under considerable pressure and its concentrated 
gas will irritate nose, throat, or eyes, or blister 
bare skin), ammonia might appear to compare 
rather unfavorably with good old nitrate. 

But it has advantages too. It is all a matter of 
tanks and machinery—no wearisome handling of 
heavy bags, as wi’h chemical fertilizers. Its very 
newness and “scientificness” is an attraction. And 
the danger and difficulty of handling it are not 
serious; no more than in running a combine, prob¬ 
ably, or an old-time threshing outfit. 

Indeed, the answer to cosily equipment and the 
need for know-how is already turning out to be 
something similar to the old threshing outfits. Big 
farms have their own. For the smaller farmers 
there are custom outfits complete with trained 
operators, which go around applying ammonia to 
the land of any farmer who contracts for it. 
But only one man to a “gang;” no manual labor- 
no muss, no fuss, no bother. The cost of nitrogen 
applied in this form now runs about the same as 
for nitrate; but the greater convenience is tempting, 
wherever such service is available. 

Moreover, ammonia is preUy sure to get cheaper 
as it comes into wider use. Of course, the price of 
nitrate may be cut to keep pace with it. In that 
case, will the ammonia have any other advantages? 

T HE answer to this involves a bit of soil chem¬ 
istry. Atoms, molecules, ions and their ilk are 
mysteries to me, too, but three important facts 
about the behavior of nitrogen in the soil emerge 
fairly clearly from the murk. One is that nffrogen 
must be in the nitrate form fpr plan+s to use it. 
A second is that the soil is full of energetic little 
bacteria whose chief joy in life is to convert all ? he 
leaves, stems, straw, chaff, etc., thev can find, and 
also ammonia itself, into nitrate. The third is that 
particles of soil, particularly clay soil, apparently 
look on ammonia as a pretty girl which they are 
eager to clasp to their bosoms, but on nitrate as a 
poor relation to whom they are indifferent. Thus, 
when water from rain, irrigation, or melting snow 
seeps down through the soil, it can—and does— 
take nitrates with it; but the ammonia remains 
locked fast in electrostatic embrace to the soil. 
So, leaching, which may cause considerable loss of 
nitrate fertilizers, does not affect ammonia. 

As long as it continues to be ammonia, that is. 
In the spring and summer this is not long. Those 
dogged little soil bacteria are able to change it 
over to nitrate in about three weeks. Still, this 
period of non-leachability (Please turn to page 23) 
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//is /irst step is cutting it with a hay mower, using horses 
instead of the power units which are more common these days. 


baslting in warm sunshine, an endless expanse of grass on the Y-Cross Ranch at Longview, 
Alberta, is nearing the stage when it will be just ready for Joe Bews to start the haymaking. 


with 


Joe Bews of Y-Cross Ranch, Longview, Alta., uses a time-honored method 


Photographs by BERT T. SMITH 


One or two men are employed on top of the stack to fork the hay into spots where it is The finished product may vary a lot in s ; ze and shape, but is 
needed for levelling. Slowly, but surely, the horses come and go, and the stack takes shape. always built with a peak to it, so that it will shed moisture readily. 
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ttf | ^HE long trail makes my bones stiff,” old 
E-mo-shoom said to the family. “Leave me 
JL here, where I can watch the spare horses 
while you are away.” 

“I will stay with grandfather,” offered Ne-kick, 
the otter. 

“Hai! A boy who does not like carnivals and 
summer camps where we meet our friendsl” the 
mother fussed. “What say you about this, O-ta-we 
the father?” 

“Let them stay if they wish,” the man said, and 
finished loading the wagon. “All the rest, climb on 
and we will go.” 

So the old man and the boy stood beside the 
squat cabin on the river bank, waving as the family 
went down the trail to the farmlands where white 
men paid Indians to wear feathers and buckskin 
and walk in parades at summer fairs. When the 
wagon was out of sight, the dark eyes of E-mo- 
shoom fastened on the slender youth. The bronzed, 
leathery countenance of the oldster appeared to 
be completely expressionless, but Ne-kick started 
laughing at once. 

“It was not only because of the horse,” the boy 
chuckled. “Truly, grandfather, I stayed to be com¬ 
pany for you.” 

E-mo-shoom shook his head almost regretfully. 

“Had you gone with the others, perhaps you 
would have forgotten that strong stallion. Your 
father and his helpers had a terrible time when 
they captured him. No man 
could ride him, and they were 


“A young boy and an old man pitted against a 
horse who hates all men because he wishes to be 
free. You think we have a chance, Ne-kick?” 

“I have a secret, my grandfather. I have been 
going to the hidden lake to watch him and he has 
a favorite trail. It is through a narrow ravine which 
hides him from sight until he reaches the lake. 
We could fence that ravine while he drinks.” 

“So? And what then, little one?” 

“Grandfather, you are wise. I hoped you would 
tell me how to break the animal.” 

A dry chuckle sounded briefly as the pipe was 
removed from pursed lips. 

“I have a secret, too. When I was young my own 
grandfather told me a sure way to tame a wild 
horse. It is called the water ride, but before you try 
it you must work. There is no easy way to win 
anything good, without working.” 

He crossed to the hitching rail that held their 
riding gear and took the coiled rope from his 
saddle. Shaking out the lariat, he gave it a flip and 
the loop circled the end of the rail. Then the man 
made a smaller motion to send a half hitch rolling 
over the railend. 

“I cannot do it quickly anymore, but you have 
no stiffness in your joints to make you slow. Take 
the rope and learn it, Ne-kick, for this is part of 
catching the wild one.” 

The grandfather eased himself onto a stump and 
watched while the boy swung the lariat. After what 


glad enough to turn him loose 
before he killed someone. Now 
.you have given up a summer’s 
wandering to stay here and tame 
him.” 



“Not alone,” protested the 

youth. “I hoped that you would 5y KERRY WOOD 

help me.” 



With only a breech-clout flapped over 
his belt, the rope in Ne-kick’s hand 
teas his chief weapon. 


Again the old man’s eyes 
lingered on the smooth-faced 
boy. They shared the same thoughts, the same love 
for this mountain wilderness as yet remote from 
the busy whites and their noisy highways. 

“Do you think it can be done in a day, my 
grandson?” 


A rope was young i\ e-kick’s chief 
weapon in taming the wild grey 
stallion—that and all the training 


seemed like a long time, the loops stayed round in 
the air until they settled over the target, and even 
a few of the half hitches caught and held. 

“Have you thought of why you must practice 
this?” E-mo-shoom asked when the youth paused 


“Oh, no! But the others will be away for two 
moons. In that long time, perhaps we can catch 
the grey stallion.” 


given him by the wise old Indian 


to rub his arm. 

“Yes, my grandfather. It will let me put a rope 
halter around the neck and nose of the grey stal- 



Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


lion.” Then the youngster added: “But'am I strong 
enough to hold him, once I have roped him?” 

The old man’s shoulders shook with silent 
laughter. 

“Hai! By the time you have learned this trick, 
perhaps you will have grown big and strong, eh?” 

D URING the evenings, after a supper of trout or 
marmot stew, they rode across the hills back 
to the cabin to visit the hidden lake. The pond was 
hardly large enough to call a lake, yet it was deep 
horn the riverlet that came from Thunder Moun¬ 
tain. As they approached it, the old man always 
put away his pipe to prevent the smoke giving any 
scary scent to the horse band. Most of the time the 
Indians stayed well beyond scent range, content to 
spy on the grey stallion from the hilltop. 

“See, grandfather! Again he uses that narrow 
ravine, and alone.” 

“The mares are on the meadow where the gorge 
starts,” pointed the old man. “Probably they drank 
earlier, and he goes after another taste. Stallions are 
always thirsty.” 

“We could easily string a fence at that narrow 
part,” Ne-kick said. “Then he would be corralled in 
a small space where my rope could catch him.” 

“Tell me how we would hang onto that rope, 
once it is on him? Look at the power in that arched 
neck, the depth of chest and the big muscles in 
those long legs. Hai! The stallion would soon win 
free from our puny strength.” 

As though sensing their eyes, the animal flung 
up its head and shrilled out a loud whinney. Swiftly 
it galloped back up the draw to join the alerted 
mares. Once at the (Please turn to page 30) 


At the last moment the grey 
stallion reared and whirled, 
turning toward the lake. 
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A general view of the Illustration Station at Lyleton, Manitoba, which has been on the Edgar farm since 1935. Note shelterbelts and rotation strips. 


Farm Management Studies at 

Illustration 



The Experimental Farms Service is 
working with farmers in ten provinces 
to determine profitable farm manage¬ 
ment practices for local areas 

by A. E. BARRETT 


I T is not generally known that 101 farmers in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are work¬ 
ing closely with the Experimental Farms 
Service, in a program of agronomic research, 
developmental studies, and farm management in¬ 
vestigations. These studies are designed to provide 
continuous information on agricultural problems 
and to evaluate measures whereby solutions can be 
obtained. 

Illustration station farms are so located that they 
represent areas and soil types not covered by the 
experimental farms with which they are associated. 
Many of the present owner-operators have been 
working with the Division of Illustration Stations 
for periods of from 25 to 30 years, during which 
time farm operations and investigations have kept 
pace with rapidly changing agricultural conditions. 
The soils and crop investigations conducted on 
these farms have served to point up the differences 
which obtain between soils and areas and suggest 
avenues of approach to the solution of specific 
farm problems. 

Continuous farm management studies have been 
conducted, in co-operation wi'h the illus radon 
station owners, through a great number of years. 
One of the classical experiments on crop rotations 
has been conducted by Peter Tornquist, operator of 
the Illustration Station at White Fox, Saskatchewan, 
in co-operation with the Melfort Experimental 
Farm. Through 16 years up to the end of 1953-r- 
the experiment is continuing—Mr. Tornquist did 
careful work and maintained accurate records of 
costs and returns from a three-year rotation of 
fallow-wheat-oats; a four-year rotation of wheat- 
oats-hay-hay; and a six-year rotation of fafiow- 
wheat-hav-hay-wheat and oa f s. Wheat yields 
averaged 23.2, 27.5, and 34.6 bushels per acre, 
respectively, in the 3-, 4-, and 6-year rotations. 
For all crops, net returns per acre from cash 
crops, after costs, were $10.16 for the three-year 
rotation, $12.22 in the four-year rotation, and 
$14.17 per acre for the six-year rotation. When 
the value of the hay was considered, addit'onal 
credits of $2.07 per acre for the four-year rot Won 
and $1.69 in the six-year rotation were recorded. 


Values used for wheat were $1.50 per bushel, 
oats $0.65 per bushel, and hay $10.00 per ton. 
Mr. Tornquist has shown quite conclusively that 
soil conserving crops not only increased the yield 
of wheat, but at the same time the over-all financial 
picture of the farm operation is enhanced by this 
practice. 

Glen and Carl Levee, operators of the Radville 
Illustration Station, own 1,600 acres of Trossacks 
Clay Loam. This problem soil has occupied the 
undivided attention of the Levee Brothers, and 
it is an experience to spend some time discussing 
tillage practices, moisture conservation and crop 
production with Glen and Carl. In co-operation 
with the Indian Head Experimental Farm, rota¬ 
tional studies at Radville show that through 19 
years, wheat in a fallow-wheat rotation has yielded 
22.6 bushels per acre, with a net acre re’um of 
$6.10 per annum, for the rotation. Resul s from 
a fallow-wheat-wheat rotation, through a 23-year 
period, record 20.7 bushels for first crop wheat, 
11.9 bushels for second crop wheat, or s‘ubble 
wheat, with per acre returns for the rotation of 
$5.20 per annum. 

Barley in a fallow-barley rotation has recorded 
an average yield of 36.5 bushels per acre, through 
17 years, with an acre re’urn, over costs, of $6 15 
for the rotation. With wheat valued at $1.29 for 
No. 2 Northern and barlev at $0.76 for No. 3 fe~d, 
these records show a high level of substitution for 
these two crops at these price ratios. 

T HE long time record of wheat production on 
the Levee farm is of interest. The average 
yield of wheat on fallow in the 24-year period. 
1931-55, has been 22.1 bushels per acre. In the 
period 1931-44, the average yield recorded was 
17.5 bushels per acre. It varied from a low of 2.0 
bushels in 1937 to a high of 35.0 bushels per acre 
in 1942. Since 1939, when a yield of 14.5 bushels 
was recorded, wheat on fallow has yielded 20 
bushels per acre and better, except in 1954, when 
hail wiped out the crop. Basing pred'cthns on 
24 years of past performance, the vield probability 
on the Levee farm, with a 22-bushel averaere, would 
have a range of variation of ten bushels above and 
below the average. In the ten-year period 1945-55, 
leaving out 1954 when a fair to good crop was 
hailed out, the average of 28.6 bushels with a 
range of 6.1 bushels paints a very satisfactory 
picture of success on a problem soil. 

Th ; s continuous program in relation to soils and 
crops on privately owned farms, provides a fund 
of data which is immediatelv applicable in each 
district. Peter Tomauist and Levee B r otbe r s are 
mentioned specifically here, but each of the illus¬ 


tration station operators in the prairie provinces, 
as well as those in the other seven provinces, 
is conducting projects which are fully as fruitful 
sources of information. To return to the prairies, 
cost studies on grain crops are a means of deter¬ 
mining the relative importance of the factors that 
contribute to costs. For wheat on fallow, in the 
crop seasons of 1951 and 1952, about 71 per cent 
of the cost had been incurred by the time the seed 
was in the ground. Summerfallow costs comprise 
30 per cent; seed 15.0 per cent; and land prepara¬ 
tion for seeding, seeding and fertilization 11.0 
per cent of total costs. 

Efficient summerfallow operations, h'gh quality 
seed of the right variety, adequate tillage, proper 
seeding methods and fertilization are within the 
orbit of the individual farmer to control and are 
the main cost factors incidental to tire production 
of a crop. 

An analysis of sources of revenue on prairie 
illustration stations during the period 1943-47, 
inclusive, showed that 50.2 per cent of farm 
revenue was derived from crop sales. In the period 
1948-52, inclusive, 58.3 per cent of total revenue 
was derived from crop sales, and 29.3 per cent 
from livestock and livestock products. V 

(Note: Dr. Barrett is Chief, Division of Illustra¬ 
tion Stations, Experimental Farms Service, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa.—ed.) 



Contour grain growing is practised by G. J. Wtill¬ 
age, at the Nobleford Illustration Station, Alta. 
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For 

hard-working 
farm engines 



marvelube 

MOTOR OIL 

A heavy duty oil, Marvelube keeps hard¬ 
working engines constantly lubricated under 
all load conditions ... cleaner .. . free from 
harmful sludge and gums. Marvelube 
actively promotes smooth dependable 
operation . . . lengthens engine life. 


Mineralube 

Wherever a straight mineral oil is required 
as in light-duty operations or for engine 
break-in, high quality Mineralube Motor Oil 
meets all specifications. Non-foaming, 
non-detergent qualities make Mineralube 
ideal for hydraulic systems. 

Fer prompt delivery of all your farm gasoline, 
oil and grease needs . . . Call your 
IMPERIAL OIL agent. 



ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 


Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

O NE recent date that did not go 
unnoticed in this politically con¬ 
scious place was the 60th 
anniversary of the coming to power 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. June 23, 1896, 
was the date, although he actually 
didn’t take office until early July. In 
the 60 years that have passed since 
then, the Liberal party has held power 
for all but 16 years—a little less than 
16 years, as a matter of fact—and that 
period includes nearly three years of 
Union government. 

Yet it was a rather chastened party 
that surveyed the scene around it on 
that 60th anniversary. The week had 
seen three setbacks in New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. Of these, 
easily the worst was in Quebec. The 
New Brunswick election result might 
be accepted philosophically, because 
after all there was only an additional 
loss of one seat, and that by the nar¬ 
rowest of margins. Although it had to 
be admitted that the Liberals no 
longer could claim an edge in the 
popular vote as had been the case in 
1952. There were few illusions about 
Saskatchewan, in spite of an actual 
gain in seats, because 31 per cent of 
the popular vote is hardly an impres¬ 
sive showing for a party that once 
ruled the province almost without 
challenge. However, not too much was 
expected from Saskatchewan by the 
professionals. 

2 UEBEC was a shocker. Georges- 
Emile Lapalme, who had left the 
sral arena to take charge of a dis- 
spirited provincial Liberal party prior 
to the 1952 election, poured tremen¬ 
dous energy into the campaign and 
! was sure he was going to make a 
further large breach in the Union Na¬ 
tional fortress of Premier Maurice 
Duplessis, if not to overthrow it alto- 
[ gether. (In 1952, Mr. Lapalme had 
J increased Liberal holdings from eight 
j to 23 in a legislature of 92.) 

But the expected gains did not 
materialize, nor did the Liberals even 
hold their own. The fact that their net 
loss of seats was minor takes little of 
I the sting out of this reverse. Mr. 

Duplessis is still the boss, and he may 
| feel disposed to retaliate against the 
federal Liberals in his province when 
Prime Minister St. Laurent decides to 
go to the country. Some Liberals from 
Quebec view this prospect with some 
j anxiety, notwithstanding the fact that 
| Quebec has voted overwhelmingly 
Liberal during most of the past half- 
century. 

A rather curious situation has 
existed in Quebec of recent years. For 
all their outward displays of animosity, 
the federal Liberal and provincial 
Union Nationale parties have managed 
to co-exist remarkably well. Federal 
Liberals have stayed out of the ridings 
occupied by Mr. Duplessis’ followers, 
and vice versa. Sometimes they have 
actually made use of the same or¬ 
ganizers at election time. 

But this time the Liberals went after 
Mr. Duplessis’ hide with a vengeance. 
They called off all deals. They looked 
about for allies who would help in a 
common cause—the ousting of Union 



Nationale—and some strange ones they 
picked up along the way. Their 
espousal of several rabid Quebec 
nationalists and the Union des Elec- 
teurs (the Quebec version of Social 
Credit) was questionable policy from 
the first. In the event, it appears to 
have done Mr. Lapalme great «harm. 

As for the ending of deals with 
Union Nationale candidates, the result 
will be worth watching at the time of 
the next federal election. If Mr. 
Duplessis and his supporters intervene 
at all seriously, they might make mat¬ 
ters quite uncomfortable for Mr. St. 
Laurent’s party.’ The Conservatives, 
who would presumably be the chief 
beneficiaries of such intervention, 
have already shown signs of revival, 
having run strongly in several by- 
elections in mainly French-speaking 
constituencies since the last general 
election. And, of course, Mr. Drew 
simply must have a cluster of seats in 
Quebec—say 25—if he is to have any 
hope of forming a government. 

T HE one factor in last month’s three 
provincial elections that the pro¬ 
fessionals can’t quite assess is the 
future of the Social Credit party. It 
seems more likely to embarrass the 
Conservatives than the Liberals, since 
its tenets are essentially right-wing and 
it is the most ardent upholder of priv¬ 
ate enterprise to be found in Canadian 
politics today. Yet in Saskatchewan, 
the Social Credit bid, aided by the 
premiers of Alberta and British Colum¬ 
bia, left the party little farther ahead 
than it was in 1938, after a similar 
invasion led by the late William Aber- 
hart. In Quebec, Social Crediters lost 
their deposits, and they did in New 
Brunswick, too. 

But observers returning from New 
Brunswick point out that because of 
the strange ballot system whereby 
voters in the multi-member ridings 
either write out their own choices on 
blank sheets supplied by the deputy 
returning officer, or else use printed 
lists supplied them by the parties, 
Social Crediters were at a disadvan¬ 
tage. They were inexperienced; they 
did not make sure that the voters 
knew who they were. 

Thus this party remains an impon¬ 
derable in federal politics. In Ontario, 
however. Social Credit does not at 
present appear to carry much appeal 
to the people in either rural or urban 
constituencies. V 
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Look at the choice... 










LOOK AT THE CHOICE! Ford has the big choice of models for every kind 
of farm hauling—and in any model you choose you can have a traditionally 
finer short-stroke V-8 by the world’s leading V-8 builder! In any model 
from F-100 to F-500 you can have a V-8 or Canada’s newest short-stroke 
Six—the owner-proved, road-proved Cost Cutter Six! Whichever you 
choose—the V-8 or Six—you get more power per dollar, more "go” from 
every gallon of gas, lower costs every mile you drive! 

LOOK AT THE SAFETY, THE COMFORT! Every Ford Truck brings you 
the safety of Ford-pioneered Lifeguard Design, with safety steering wheel 
and safety-hold door latches as built-in features, plus new nylon seat belts 
and plastic padding for instrument panel and sun visors as low-cost options. 
And Ford’s famous Driverized cabs give you the extra comfort and con¬ 
venience that cut down driving strain, make work easier and faster! 

LOOK AT THE CAPACITIES! Ford Trucks offer higher capacities right 
through the fine, from 5,000-lb. G.V.W. up to 65,000-lb. G.C.W.! Stronger 
springs, axles and frames, finer engineering throughout, mean more 
load-carrying, profit-paying capacity! 

LOOK AT THE PRICE TAG! Before you buy any truck, check Ford for 
price . . . check Ford for low upkeep. You’ll find that a Ford Truck costs 
you less to buy, less to run! 


you got more ... 

you pay loss 
when you choose 


monoRCMi 


SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER 


(the right model for 
vour farm job... 

V-8 or SIX) 
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ECONOMY GRADE RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
DO 7HE JOE BEST /COST LESS 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAfcJ 


Fair weather or foul, only genuine cedar 
shingles give the protection, the long life, and the 
natural insulation your farm buildings need. And, 
in the economy grades, real cedar remains the one 
best buy in a quality building material! Your 
lumber dealer has the right grade for the roof or 
wall construction you may be planning. See him 
soon—and, now, send for free folders showing all 
the ways good-looking, long-lasting cedar shingles 
can help make your farm building more attrac¬ 
tive, more weather-tight, more profitable. 



GET IT AT A GLANCE 


A Brief Look 
At World Farming 

Canadian slaughter cattle exports in 
the first five months of this year 
totalled 811 head, compared with 
6,768 last year. During the same 
period, there were 5,075 American 
cattle and 118 calves offered for 
slaughter on Canadian markets. V 

When shipping hogs in hot weather, 

says the Meat Packers Council of Can¬ 
ada, avoid overcrowding in trucks and 
railway ears, bed them down with wet 
sand, and load them with the least 
possible excitement. Dead hogs cut 
down profits. V 

Amazon jungle land can be bought 
at half a cent an acre. The Brazilian 
Government sets a limit of 25,000 
acres for each purchaser, in an area 
about the size of Quebec. Rubber, oil 
palm and nut trees are the most suc¬ 
cessful crops. V 

A Nova Scotian poultry co-opera¬ 
tive, set up in 1944, increased its 
business to $903,126 last year, com¬ 
pared with about $700,000 in 1954. It 
was planned to have a million-dollar 
business by 1960, but it may reach 
that figure this year. V 

The British Land Council is a new 
organization intended to teach the 
British public to regard the country¬ 
side as a larder rather than a play¬ 
ground, and it hopes to raise home 
food production to 75 per cent of 
home consumption. TV and films are 
being used in the campaign. V 

A U.S. committee on weather con¬ 
trol, appointed by President Eisen¬ 
hower, reports that man can increase 
rainfall by 17 per cent or more, and 
may be able to control hail, modify 
tornadoes and restrict the danger of 
lightning. Rain is produced by seeding 
clouds with silver iodide smoke from 
generators on the ground. V 

Illustration stations in central Al¬ 
berta found that in 1954 and 1955 the 
average per cent gross revenue from 
farm enterprises was as follows: Cattle, 
40.7 per cent; field crops, 25.8 per 
cent; hogs, 17.5 per cent; poultry, 4.5 
per cent, and other sources, 11.5 per 
cent. In general, two enterprises per 
farm were better than four or more. V 

Fluorescent bees at the Ontario Ag¬ 
ricultural College, Guelph, are giving 
data on cross-pollination of fruit trees. 
Marked with a special powder at the 
hive exit, bees leave a fluorescent trail 
wherever they go, and their activities 
can be studied. V 

A Wisconsin farmer has extended 
the front wheels of a standard tractor 
120 inches outwards, with special arms 
and supports. This enabled him to 
plant four rows of corn in the wheel 
tracks simultaneously. The rear wheels 
were set 40 inches apart to compact 
the soil on the inside rows. Liquid fer¬ 
tilizer and weed control chemicals 
were applied in the same operation 
as seeding. V 

A tractor-mounted pile driver at the 
Mortlach dryland fodder project in 
Saskatchewan has cut the time for 
setting fence posts by 80 per cent. The 


equipment includes a 12-foot metal 
frame and a 400-pound metal block 
on a steel cable, which runs to a pulley 
at the top of the frame and onto the 
tractor winch. V 

Manitoba Seed Growers Co-opera¬ 
tive, formed at Portage la Prairie last 
month, started with 154 applications 
from seed growers and went into busi¬ 
ness almost immediately. V 

The Jewish Agricultural Society of 
New York reports that nearly ten per 
cent of the 23,000 families of Jewish 
displaced persons arriving in the 
United States since the war have 
taken up farming, and are producing 
mostly eggs, broilers and milk. V 

Harper, a new hybrid muskmelon 
developed at the Harrow Experimental 
Farm, Ontario, is gaining popularity 
because of its resistance to fusarium 
wilt, which is a severe soil-borne 
disease in some areas. Growers in the 
Niagara district, as well as in New 
Jersey and Michigan, have adopted 
this variety. V 

The severe winter-kill of pastures 
in the Fraser Valley, B.C., has caused 
a drop in milk production of ten per 
cent, or about 10,000 gallons a day, 
compared with last year. Farm leaders 
in the area doubt if there will be 
enough milk for local demand by 
October or November. V 

Price supports for wheat are less 
only in Argentina and Pakistan than 
in Canada, according to the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Agriculture. 
The highest support among the 33 
countries listed is $4.04 a bushel in 
Finland, compared with $1.40 in Can¬ 
ada, $1.34 in Pakistan, and $1.18 in 
Argentina. V 

Imports of vegetable oils into Can¬ 
ada dining 1955 were: Cocoanut 31,- 
911,500 pounds, cottonseed 27,920,- 
100 pounds, peanut 16,453,700 
pounds, soybean 14,490,200 pounds, 
palm and palm kernel 43,476,700 
pounds. Oil-bearing seeds (oil equiva¬ 
lent): Copra 10,682,017 pounds, soy¬ 
beans 80,757,475 pounds. V 

Canadian Champion Holstein pro¬ 
ducer is Lass, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Pollard of Merlin, Ontario. In 
nine consecutive 305-day lactations 
on official record of performance test, 
which is supervised by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, she pro¬ 
duced 134,540 pounds of milk and 
4,803 pounds of fat. Her official name 
is Bessie Abbekerk Pabst Lass. V 

The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade in Geneva set a turkey 
tariff equalizing Canadian and U.S. 
rates at 12(4 per cent as now, with a 
minimum duty of five cents per pound, 
and a maximum of ten cents. This 
gives Canadian producers additional 
protection against U.S. imports when 
prices are very low. V 

Green buttermilk powder is being 
sold by New Zealand at the rate of 
160,000 pounds a month to Malaya, 
where it is used as poultry feed. Green 
coloring was added at Malaya’s re¬ 
quest to distinguish it from milk. New 
Zealand is packaging and selling milk 
powders in 30 different ways. V 
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LIVESTOCK 
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This gate at an^Iowa State College farm, lets small animals pass through, 
while keeping cattle in. A concrete counterweight holds gate in position. 


Guide to 
Beef Production 

TARTING a beef herd is not some¬ 
thing to be undertaken lightly. The 
chief needs are that pasture and 
roughage should be readily available 
and at a relatively low cost, and that 
depends on the amount of land avail¬ 
able for pasture production. Finishing 
cattle in stables or feedlots should be 
confined to farms where pasture is not 
included in the crop rotation, or where 
other stock, such as dairy cattle or 
sheep, compete for the pasture that is 
available. 

The Ontario Department of Agricul¬ 
ture says that a guide to choosing a 
suitable breed is to take note of the 
breed most frequently found in the 
district, because this is most likely 
to be best suited to local conditions. 
Personal preference in breeds should 
not be ruled out, however, because it 
will give satisfaction to the farmer, 
and he will probably develop into a 
more successful beef producer if the 
work gives him pleasure. 

Plan the size of the herd to fit the 
amount of pasture, the feed supply, 
and financial resources. In general, 
herds can be built up to the capacity 
of the farm by natural increase. V 

Feeding for 
Milk Production 

M ILK production studies have been 
made at the Agassiz Experi¬ 
mental Farm, B.C., where a herd of 
Holsteins gave an average 305-day 
production of 12,841 pounds of four 
per cent fat-corrected milk. None of 
the cows had special attention, except 
in cases of sickness. The feed included 
home-grown hay, grass and corn sil¬ 
age, and grain mix, 14.5 per cent pro¬ 
tein, fed at the rate of one pound per 
four pounds of milk in winter, and one 
pound per eight pounds of milk on 
pasture. 

The four highest 305-day records 
were 18,659, 17,928, 17,411 and 
17,398 pounds of four per cent fat 
corrected milk. All four of these cows 
were kept in a loose-housing barn, but 
in spite of this, there was generally no 
difference in milk yields between cows 
in loose housing and stanchion barns. 
It was noted at Agassiz, however, that 


loose housing required less labor and 
less bedding, but a higher roughage 
consumption. V 

Feed Pellets 
Now Made to Order 

AILOR-MADE feed pellets can 
now be bought according to the 
feeder’s own formula and the size he 
wants, provided that he is ordering 
several tons of feed. This means that 
they can contain the right mixture of 
hay, grain and supplements for the 
class of stock to be fed. 

Tests were run at the Scott Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Saskatchewan, with 
pellets as the only feed for calves from 
weaning to finishing at 800 pounds in 
the case of bulls, and to 700 pounds 
for heifers. Six bull calves were fed 
pellets, and six had chop and hay in 
a similar mixture. Each was fed indi¬ 
vidually and weighed each week. The 
average daily gain from weaning to 
finishing weight was 2.2 pounds with 
chop and hay, and 2.1 with pellets, 
but 630 pounds of hay and chop was 
needed per hundred pounds gain, 
compared with 620 pounds of pellets 
to produce the same result. 

Meanwhile, four heifers were fed 
chop and hay, and five were On pel¬ 
lets, with an average daily gain of 
1.56 pounds on chop and hay, and 
1.76 pounds on pellets. It took 787 
pounds of chop and hay per hundred 
pounds gained, and 669 pounds of 
pellets. In all cases the rate of concen¬ 
trates to hay was two to one through¬ 
out the tests. V 

Insects Cut 
The Milk Supply 

W7HEN insects harass dairy cows 
Vt all summer, milk profits will go 
down. The answer, according to E. H. 
Fisher, University of Wisconsin, is 
barn fogging. 

The best kind of barn fogger, he 
claims, is a four-nozzle model that 
hangs in the center of the barn, 
enabling each nozzle to aim the in¬ 
secticide mist over a large area with¬ 
out moving the unit. It gets into each 
corner, and spreads the fog evenly. 

The compressor should be kept at a 
minimum of eight pounds per square 



inch at the nozzle for barns up to 60 
feet long. This should be increased to 
16 pounds or more for barns up to 
100 feet. Larger barns need two fog¬ 
ging units. 

The procedure is to fog the barn 
with all the cows in it, but just before 
milking. This gives the cows a pro- j 
tective coating of insecticide to ward 
off flies and mosquitoes when they I 
return to the pasture. About one ounce 
of insecticide is needed for each ten 
feet of barn length. V 


• a 



who depend on 

horse power...depend on 


Measuring Back Fat 
On Hogs 

T HE prime factor in choosing a 
superior pork carcass is the pro¬ 
portion of fat and lean meat. Too 
much fat lowers carcass grade, and, 
what’s more important, the price the 
hog producer receives. 

Until recently, the only method of 
determining fat was direct measure¬ 
ments made on the carcass after the 
animal was slaughtered. An estimate 
of the fat-lean ratio in a line of breed¬ 
ing stock could thus be made only by 
the records of slaughtered litter mates 
or progeny. In such an indirect 
method of appraisal there is always 
the chance that a particular animal, 
chosen for breeding purposes, may be 
inferior to his tested litter mates. 
Sorely needed was a way to accurately 
appraise the carcass of a live hog. 

This need has been met by Purdue 
University scientists with the develop¬ 
ment of an electronic device called a 
“lean-meter.” This instrument distin¬ 
guishes between surface fat and lean 
tissue, by utilizing the wide difference 
between the conductivity of fat and 
muscle—fat being a poor conductor, 
and lean a good conductor. It consists 
of a slim needle containing the proper 
electrodes, and an indicator which 
shows whether the needle is in fat, or 
muscular, tissue. Depth of penetration 
of the needle is measured by a scale 
calibrated in tenths of an inch. 

In tests at the University of Alberta, 
where selected hogs were tested with 
the lean-meter prior to slaughter, the 
instrument was found to give accurate 
back fat measurements, which, in turn, 
provided a good indication of the total 
amount of fat in the carcass. The lean- 
meter is expected to be of considerable 
value to the swine breeder, V I 
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Recording the back fat measurements 
of a live hog with the “lean-meter.” 


ABSORBINE 

0 In the Maine woods, horses can't be 
beat for yarding logs. And the men who 
run these operations know there’s no lini¬ 
ment for horses more effective than de¬ 
pendable Absorbine. 

A finishing rub with Absorbine can 
prevent lay-offs due to galled shoulders 
or sore necks. By treating bruises and 
swellings with Absorbine early, it's possi¬ 
ble to prevent a more serious case of ring¬ 
bone or bog spavin. Does not blister skin. 
Only $2.50 for large bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


STOP LUGGING 



... to place a stook 
just pull the lever! 

The "Walker" Stooker, attached in 30 
seconds to any baler, enables a 6-bale 
cottage-type stook to be placed lirmly 
on the ground — exactly where you 
want it—without stopping the baler. 

Whole stook can be loaded with our 
4-tine loader attachment when airing is 
completed. "Walker-made" stooks shed 
rain far better than any other type. 
Write your nearest distributor for a free 
folder. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD., 

Box 40, Station “H.” Toronto 13, Ont. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 

Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg 4, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD.. 

1348 Halifax Street, Regina, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 

Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary, Alta. 


LANDRACE 

the bacon type hog 

Be the first in your community with 
Landrace and cash in on the big prices 
for good breeding stock. Start with the 
best. We have 28 different blood lines. 
Latest importation 16 sows and one boar 
purchased from Sir Winston Churchill. 
Unrelated weanling sows and boars 
also guaranteed in pig sows bred to 
imported boars for immediate delivery. 
All stock guaranteed breeders. Folder. 

FERGUS LANDRACE 

SWINE FARM 

FERGUS ONTARIO 



CUT FEED COSTS 20% 

WITH THE ORIGINAL ‘’Little Britches" 
KRIMPER KRACKER-Stop wasteful feeding 
of whole grain. Low-cost “Little Britches” 
Krimpor Kracker genuinely 
roller crimps any grain; makes 
4 bu. do feeding work of five. 

Pays for itself quickly. 16 sizes. 

Write for free literature, sam¬ 
ples and prices. 

Dept. CLN-185 
3onner Springs, Kans., USA 
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SASKATCHEWAN FIELD DAYS 

The Barley Improvement Institute 

Announces 1956 

MALTING BARLEY COMBINING 
FIELD DAYS 

to be held in Saskatchewan at • 

Tisdale _July 23 Norqua^ _July 26 

Kelvingfton .. July 24 Kamsack _Jfuly 27 

Preeceville July 25 Langenburg July 28 

These Field Days are being held under the auspices of the 

Extension Service of the University of Saskatchewan, the Canada 
Malting Company Ltd., and Farm Machinery Companies. 

Plan to take in one of these Field Days and prevent a loss up 
to $500 a carload of barley. 



STRAW 
CHOPPER 
1E4# S IT 
To PlEC Bs/ 


HESSTON STRAW CHOPPER shreds and chops 
heaviest straw! Spreads it evenly over large 
area. Improves soil, often eliminates one 
plowing or discing. Operates like a rugged 
hammermill. Models to fit most combines. 
Simple to install or dismount 


MAKES PLOWING EASIER • IMPROVES YOUR SOIL 
OFTEN ELIMINATES ONE PLOWING OR DISCING 
ENDORSED BY LEADING COMBINE MANUFACTURERS 



HESSTON CYLINDER V-BARS 

Cut more acres per day and save 
more grain per acre with Hesston 
V-Bars. Fits most combines. 


Loads tank to full capacity, extension 
adds 14 bushels to tank capacity. 
Available for many combines. 



SMOOTHER FEEDING-NO SLUGGINGI 

MT Hesston Retractable Finger Auger gives 
i|\ positive, even feeding, and speeds 
HA harvesting. Fits most SP combines. 
Easily installed. 

Use this handy coupon^No obligation! 


1 5#S3£SSB ) Send this coupon to nearest distributor, or to HESSTON 
MFG. CO., INC., 370 King St., Hesston, Kansas, U.S. A. 

Distributors: 

Grainbelt Farm Equipment Ltd., 1348 Halifax St., Regina, Saskatchewan 
Northwest Farm Equipment ltd., 7»h Ave. & 6th St. East, Calgary, Alberta 
Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Falcon Equipment Co., ltd.,P. O. Box 40, P.O. Station H, Toronto 13, Ontario 

Send information on [ 3 Row-Crop Saver l J btraw Cnoppei 
C ] Retractable Finger Auger [ 1 Platform Extension 
[ 1 Straw Spreader [ 1 V-Bars T 1 Fraction Throttle for IH t 
H and M [ 1 Quick Concave and Cylinder Adjustments 
[ 1 M-H Beater Sprocket [ 3 Tank Loader and Extensions 
NAME . _____ _ 


PROV. 


CITY 




I OWN A 


4 
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Larry L’Arrivee and John Gager at ivork in the apiary at Brandon Experimental 
Farm, Man. Beekeeping is increasing in importance for pollination of crops. 


Irrigation 
After Heavy Rain 

W HERE it is necessary to irrigate 
a whole field, as in some semi- 
arid sections of British Columbia, the 
question arises whether irrigation is 
needed after heavy rain. The Sum- 
merland Experimental Farm has made 
tests with soil moisture blocks, which 
have shown that irrigation must be 
adapted to rainfall, except for light 
rains, which can be ignored. 

The danger is that when irrigation 
water is applied to land that is al¬ 
ready wet, heavy soil can become 
water-logged and nutrients may be 
washed out of it. On the other hand, 
by waiting until the soil is extremely 
dry at the starting point, it would be 
necessary to irrigate the whole field 
in a day or two to avoid wilting and 
crop damage from drought. 

The procedure recommended by 
Summerland after heavy rains is to 
wait only a day or two after the rain 
before starting to irrigate, to apply a 
light irrigation at first, and then to 
increase the amount of water suffi¬ 
ciently to wet the soil down properly. 
In this way, the field will be covered 
before the far side of it dries out too 
much, but excessive watering is 
avoided. 

If water delivery to the farm makes 
it impossible to vary the amount of 
water properly, it may be advisable to 
start irrigating soon after the rain 
stops, even though excessive water 
may be applied. This is better than 
a drought. V 

Swath Before 
Selkirk Shatters 

S ELKIRK wheat, which shatters 
more easily than Thatcher, is 
likely to give reduced yields if swath¬ 
ing is delayed. An attempt to find the 
best time for swathing has been made 
by the Regina Experimental Farm, 
choosing a uniform field of Selkirk 
and cutting swaths every day for 21 
days. 

The first swathing was done in the 
late milk stage, and the last at full 
maturity, when some shattering had 
occurred. Yields increased as the date 
of cutting was delayed, until the 17th 
day, but yields went down after that, 
indicating that there was some loss 
through shattering. Yields were al¬ 


most as high three days before and 
one day after the 17th day. 

Selkirk cut on the 17th day con¬ 
tained 40 per cent moisture, and was 
in the stiff dough stage. It yielded 
35.8 bushels and weighed 62V2 
pounds per bushel. The wheat cut 
on the 14th day contained 45 per 
cent moisture and yielded 33.8 
bushels, also weighing 62% pounds 
per bushel. 

More tests will be made this Sum¬ 
mer, but for the present the recom¬ 
mendation is that swathing begin 
when the crop has reached 45 per 
cent moisture, or as soon as it reaches 
the stiff dough stage. It should then 
be possible to get the crop off before 
shattering has occurred. V 

Horizontal Silo 
Reduces Hand Labor 

A BUNKER-TYPE, horizontal silo 
has been used at the Lethbridge 
Experimental Farm, Alberta, during 
the past three years, and the grass 
silage has been self-fed successfully 
to dairy cows. This grass was mainly 
excess growth from an irrigated 
pasture mixture. 

In the first year, nearly two feet of 
silage was spoiled on the top due to 
too much drying and too little pack¬ 
ing. Since then, the silage has had 
additional water sprayed on it after 
every interruption during the filling 
of the silo, and packing with a wheel 
tractor has been continued for two 
weeks after the silo was filled. This 
practically eliminated spoilage on the 
top. 

The silo is 84 feet long and 16 
feet wide, with a capacity of about 
175 tons of grass silage. This is more 
than enough to feed 35 to 40 cows 
through the winter. A self-feeder, 
made of two bv six lumber, is sus¬ 
pended from a telephone pole and 
anchored at the bottom. Six inches of 
feeder space per head is adequate, 
and even less is needed if cattle have 
free access to it. Waste in feeding is 
practically nil, and the only labor has 
been in moving the feeder once or 
twice a week. 

Freezing, even ir. sub-zero weather, 
has been largely avoided by hanging 
burlap bags over the feeder openings, 
and by extending a tarpaulin from 
the main body of silage to the tele¬ 
phone pole. 

H. J. Hargrave has found th's tyne 
of silo at Lethbridge easy to fill with • 
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out special equipment, and hand- 
labor has been eliminated by using 
the self-feeder. He feels that many 
beef cattle, as well as dairy cattle, 
enterprises would find such a silo 
helpful for handling and feeding 
roughage. V 


Ring Rot 
Prevention 


T HE best guarantee against bac¬ 
terial ring rot in potatoes is the 
use of high quality seed, but assuming 
this has been done, it is also important 
to disinfect machinery used among 
the potatoes, especially when it is 
being moved from one farm to an¬ 
other. 

The Field Crops Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
says there are several satisfactory 
materials for disinfection, including 
quaternary ammonium compound, 
which should be used at the rate of 
one pint in 35 gallons of water. 
Others in common use are two per 
cent Lysol, one pound of bluestone in 
ten gallons of water, or one pint of 
formalin in 30 gallons of water. 

Bags should also be soaked in dis¬ 
infectant for two hours, and yearly 
whitewashing of storage space is 
highly recommended. / 


Grain Yields 
Better with Fertilizer 

A N average increase of more than 
five bushels an acre of wheat on 
fallow was gained by using 40 pounds 
per acre of ammonium phosphate 
fertilizer (11-48-0) on 11 Manitoba 
illustration farms last vear, according 
to the Experimental Farm, Brandon. 


The highest increases were 10.6 
and 9.4 bushels per acre at Katrime 
and Morris, respectively, and the 
lowest was 2.5 bushels per acre on 
the light-textured soils of Pipestone. 
The same fertilizer was applied to 
barley on fallow at Silverton, and 
increased the yield by 17 bushels per 
acre. V 

Yellow Rocket 
Spreading Rapidly 

T HE weed that has spread more 
than any other in Ontario recently 
is yellow rocket, or winter cress. It 
has often been mistaken for wild 
mustard, but it flowers earlier and has 
smaller flowers than mustard. Grow¬ 
ing most abundantly in low, damp 
areas, it is found in meadows, pastures 
and on roadsides in practically every 
province. 

Following a dense cluster of dark 
green, many-lobed leaves in early 
spring, upright branch stems and 
clusters of yellow flowers emerge, and 
then the slender pods develop. It is 
spread mainly as an impurity in grass 
and clover seed, and is best controlled 
by cutting early and ensiling, unless 
there are just a few plants which can 
be hand pulled. It can also be con¬ 
trolled by spraying 2,4-D, but the 
high rate needed may damage legumes. 

Yellow rocket is a primary noxious 
weed. It may be either a biennial or a 
short-lived perennial, but spreads only : 
by seeds in the first year. V | 






9-ft. and 12-ft. Model 100 
ALL-CROP Harvester 


14-ft. and 1 2-ff. Model A 


GLEANER-BALDWIN combine 


with Allis-Chalmers 


The big Model A Gleaner-Baldwin 
combine built by Allis-Chalmers can 
give you more this year . . . and more 
for years to come. 


More bushels — saved by exclusive 
“sure-feed” system, “down-front” 
threshing and a full 13 feet of separa¬ 
ting length. 


More quality — grain “clean enough 
for seed” from the two-fan cleaning sys¬ 
tem naturally tests higher, brings more. 


Performance Leaders in 
All Three Combine Fields 


1. Large-Size Self-Propelled. The 

Model A Gleaner-Baldwin combine pro¬ 
vides threshing leadership for big acre¬ 
ages and custom operators — 14 and 12- 
ft. sizes. 


2. Medium-Size Self-Propelled. 

Your choice of types in the Model 100 
All-Crop Harvester, 9 and 12-ft. sizes — 
and the Model T Gleaner-Baldwin com¬ 
bine in 10 and 7-ft. sizes. 


3. Popular-Size Pull-Type. The six- 
foot Model 66 All-Crop Harvester brings 
the world’s most famous threshing ability 
to the diversified, family-size operation. 


More performance — balanced 
“centerline design” and smooth ac¬ 
tion from 113 anti-friction bearings 
(46 sealed-for-life). 


6-ft. “Big-Bin” Model 66 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

Calgary • edmonton •- regina • saskatoon ALL-CROP Harvester 

ST. HYACINTHE • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 



All-Chop and Clelaneb- Baldwin are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
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MANY FARM MACHINERY ACCIDENTS 


Each year, more and more accidents from farm mach¬ 
inery are reported. Yet recent machines have built-in 
safety features for your protection. Most farm acci¬ 
dents are caused by carelessness and hurry. Be safe. 

For your family's sake, remember: 

1. Tractor upsets are usually due to improper hitching, 
or side hill tipping. 

2. Keep safety shields in place. 

3. Keep children away from machines. 

4. Never have a passenger on the tractor. 

5. Go slow - tractors are not built for speeding. 

6. Use your head as well as your hands. 

Today, more than ever before, it is necessary to work 
safely; accidents cost lives and money. Another good 
practice is to start a savings account at The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce; add to it regularly; watch it grow. 

For keeping records, use a current account; pay all 
bills by cheque. Your cancelled cheques serve as 
receipts. You’ll get a friendly welcome at our 
nearest branch. 

THE CANADIAN 
OF COMMERCE 

MORE THAN 700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 

FM-96 


BANK 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



PEONY ROOTS for FALL PLANTING 

The best varieties in large nursery-grown roots. 

NEW CANADA RED RHUBARB 
Hardy FRUIT TREES, Trees, Shrubs of All Kinds 
First Grade Tulip, Daffodil and Hyacinth Bulbs 


We will be glad to send you our free fall catalogue. 

Name .----- 

Address ._........ 

Patmore Nurseries Ltd.. Brandon, Man. 


HORTICULTURE 



[Don Smith photo 


Nature smiles at harvest time, and so do the growers. Note the low tractor 
and lorry for easy loading and unloading and for working under the trees. 


When Does 
Lettuce Bolt 

PLANT breeder has a very diffi¬ 
cult task, and nature seldom per¬ 
mits him to please everyone. Climate 
creates different conditions in widely 
separated areas. Take, for example, 
the tendency of leafy vegetables to 
bolt, or throw up seed stocks. This 
tendency is undesirable to everyone 
except the seed grower. 

At the Saanichton Experimental 
Farm, Vancouver Island, a variety test 
of leaf lettuce was conducted last year, 
during which data were recorded at 
about weekly intervals as to the rela¬ 
tive rate of bolting of these varieties. 
Of ten varieties, four had begun to 
bolt by August 2: one, 100 per cent; 
another 25 per cent (94 per cent by 
August 8); another 15 per cent (88 
per cent by August 6); and the fourth, 
two per cent (52 per cent by August 
24). Bibb was the quickest to bolt 
(100 per cent by August 2), and 
Slobolt the slowest (none bolted by 
August 24). Station officials point out 
that the newer varieties are much 
slower bolting than the standards such 
as Grand Rapid and Black Seeded 
Simpson. V 

Timely Note 
About Raspberries 

. H. DABBS of the Experimental 
Station, Scott, Saskatchewan, has 
a timely note for small fruit growers. 
He points out that it is better to do 
the pruning of all small fruits in very 
early spring, although it can be done 
in the fall, if desirable. Raspberries, 
however, should have their fruiting 
canes removed and burned as soon 
as the harvest season is over. 

The method of pruning small fruits 
varies according to the age of the 
wood on which the fruit is borne. Red 
and white currants and gooseberries, 
Mr. Dabbs reminds us, bear their best 
fruit on two and three-year-old wood. 
Stems that are older than three years 
become unproductive. Black currants, 
on the other hand, bear most of their 
fruit on the growth of the previous 
season. This means that a good supply 
of rigorous young wood is desirable. 
While a well pruned bush of red or 
white currants or gooseberries will 


have about three stems each of one- 
year, two-year and three year canes, 
a black currant bush will have about 
six sturdy ohe-year-old stems and from 
two to four stems that are two and 
three-year-old, provided the older 
wood has rigorous shoots. 

Raspberries are best pruned im¬ 
mediately after harvest, primarily to 
keep the plants healthy. This means 
picking out all of the canes that have 
fruited, cutting them off at ground 
level, at the first convenient time after 
harvest is completed. The following 
spring, the young canes can be thinned 
by removing the weak ones and then 
cutting out enough of the stronger 
ones to leave a 15 to 18-inch row, 
with canes as evenly distributed as 
practicable, but not closer than six 
inches apart. V 

Grass Around 
Apple Tree Trunks 

VERY apple grower knows that 
grass growing around the trunks 
of apple trees invites mice damage 
during winter. Also, if the grass is 
chopped away in the fall, it creates a 
low spot around the trunk which leads 
to standing water in the spring and a 
bothersome growth of suckers. The 
federal experimental farms at Kent- 
ville, N.S., Harrow, Ont. and Saanich¬ 
ton, B.C., have found, after several 
years, a chemical method which 
promises satisfactory grass control, if 
used shortly after grass growth begins 
in the spring. 

Of the several chemicals tested, 
dalapon gives what is described as 
“excellent promise of satisfactory re¬ 
sults.” Orchard grass, the fescues, 
Kentucky bluegrass and twitch or 
couch grass were controlled for the 
entire season, with dalapon at ten 
pounds per acre, or 1.5 ounces per 
tree. The trees were not affected and 
broadleaved plants, such as ladino 
clover, alfalfa, dandelion and dock, 
were scarcely affected. To apply, use 
five pounds of dalapon in 100 gallons 
of water, and use one-half gallon of 
the solution per tree, with a low- 
pressure sprayer or watering can. If 
all grass growth beneath each tree is 
to be controlled, use no more than two 
gallons for each tree area. Thoroughly 
cleanse the equipment after use. V 
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Tubeless Tires 


automatic transmission; 


Stronger 


GMC FOR ’56 BRINGS YOU THE WORLD’S 
WIDEST CHOICE OF MODELS, ENGINES, 
TRANSMISSIONS AND REAR AXLES! 


GVW’S RANGING FROM 5000 TO A WALLOPING BIG 
59,000 POUNDS —Thanks to their new series, GMC 
Trucks offer you the greatest choice of models ever 
—with a truck to serve every industry and business 
in Canada. 


KiUooitiiK 


mmmiite. 


'i *-£>«*& 


V8 OR 6 POWER PLANTS—GASOLINE OR DIESEL POWER 
PLANTS —Take your pick from 140 to a mighty 225 
horsepower. Twelve engines, both V8 and 6, and 
3 powerful diesels make it easy to match your GMC 
power plant to any load requirement. 

STANDARD TRANSMISSIONS AND THREE AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSIONS —Up to 10 forward and 2 reverse 
speeds in standard transmissions. And three auto¬ 
matic transmissions—Single Hydra-Matic, Twin 
Hydra-Matic and sensational new Powermatic, an 
entirely new principle in automatic transmission. 

WIDEST RANGE OF HEAVY DUTY REAR AXLES— No limit 
to the rear axles and ratios available. And ask 
about Triple Torque Tandem—newest and best 
in tandems. 


A General Motors Value 

Whatever you want 
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INSUL-SHAKE, with its deep-shadowed horizontal 
line effect, adds modern charm and enduring protection to 
your home. One of B.P.’s famous "Armourized” Insul-Ated 
Sidings, Insul-Shake is PENTA-TREATED for added protec¬ 
tion, thereby giving you many more years of trouble-free 
service. And it’s REVERSIBLE — making it more eco¬ 
nomical to apply. 

You’ll appreciate these other Insul-Shake features too: 


Comes in warm colours—Birch Grey, Willow Green, Suntan, Coral 
...Weatherproof...Fire-Resistant... Economical—purchase price 
low, application cost low . . . Never needs painting ... Saves fuel 
—has the same insulation value as 8 inches of brick. 


Remember, if you’re improving an existing structure, you 
Can obtain a low-cost loan to finance material and labour 
Costs . . . see your bank. 

For full information on Insul-Shake, visit your B.P. 

Dealer or write: P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; P.O. 
Box 99, Winnipeg. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Makers of famous B.P. Asphalt Shingles and B.P. Flortile 



| There's a Difference • • • 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


.95 


red 

A strong, form-fitting cashable support. Back 
lacing adjustable. Snaps up in front. Adjust¬ 
able leg strap. Soft, flat groin pad. No steel 
or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. Also 
Used as after operation support. For men. women, 
children. Mail orders give measure around 
lowest part of abdomen and state right or left 
side or double. We prepay postage except on 
C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER BRACE (CANADA) 

1242 McGill College Ave. Dept. CG-76 

Montreal 2, Quebec 



We hatch 

Chicks and Turkey Poults 

every week in the year 

Have all popular egg breeds, dual pur¬ 
pose breeds, two special broiler breeds 
—1st generation Indian River Cross, 1st 
generation Arbor Acres White Rocks, 
turkey poults and special turkey broiler 
poults. 

Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 



[Brandon Exp. Farm photo 

The importance of balanced feeding is illustrated by these extreme cases 
of deformity, which are caused by the absence of riboflavin in the ration. 


Wide Variety 
In Laying Capacity 

SING White Leghorns, the Leth¬ 
bridge Experimental Farm has 
been investigating the improvement of 
egg production through progeny tests. 
Various groups of unculled White 
Leghorns were received from the Cen¬ 
tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, as 
day-old chicks, and were kept in 
brooders, on range and in the laying 
house until they were 500 days old. 

With 886 birds on test in 1955, the 
average production on a five-day trap 
week basis varied from 154 to 180 
eggs per bird in the six groups. The 
average egg weight varied from 59 to 
62 grams. Some groups averaged 164 
days when they laid their first eggs, 
others averaged 183. The average 
mortality for all groups was eight per 
cent for the 340 days in the laying 
house. 

The tests are continuing, and it is 
hoped to determine whether careful 
selection will keep production 
higher. V 

Keep Layers 
In at All Times 

ECAUSE 75 to 85 per cent of the 
feed consumed by poultry kept 
for laying is used for their mainte¬ 
nance, the cost of feed is much the 
same whether they are laying or not. 
Narrow profit margins on eggs make 
it essential to pay attention to egg 
numbers and quality, which are 
largely dependent on feeding methods. 

The most successful method tried 
at the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Man., is to keep layers inside at all 
times. The birds then have the same 
balanced ration both winter and sum¬ 
mer, and insulated houses keep them 
comfortable at all seasons. In this way, 
production can be maintained in sum¬ 
mer at a relatively high level, even 
though egg quality is lowered as the 
laying period progresses. 

Many poultrymen think that if birds 
are turned outside, they will balance 
their own ration, provided that they 
are given some cereal grains. In fact, 
these rations are inadequate, accord¬ 
ing to Brandon tests, especially when 
there is not enough pasture, or forage 
plants are past their best. A high con¬ 
sumption of green grass, by layers 
forced to fend for themselves, tends to 
produce watery whites and dark yolks, 


and grades are lowered. It is the mash 
in the ration which gives them the 
nutrients both for egg production and 
egg quality. V 

Disease Hits 
In Five Forms 

OWL leucosis complex, or range 
paralysis, causes heavier losses in 
North Dakota than any other poultry 
disease, according to North Dakota 
Agricultural College. The disease may 
show in any of five forms, as follows: 
Nerve type, birds become paralyzed; 
eye form, shown by grey eyes, blind¬ 
ness or deformed pupils; tumor form, 
involving enlarged internal organs; 
enlargement of bones; and blood form, 
in which birds are anemic and thin. 
The disease can be transmitted 
through the egg, and very young 
chicks are most susceptible. 

The recommendations for control 
are that poultry grounds, buildings 
and equipment should bfe kept clean, 
and young birds should be separated 
from other chickens. Most birds be¬ 
come infected during brooding, but 
signs of leucosis may not appear until 
the pullets start to lay. V 

Right Time 
To Market Turkeys 

T HE difficult part of marketing 
turkeys is in avoiding the need to 
go on feeding them beyond the age 
when they are first ready for market. 
If not, they will eat away your profit 
steadily, and their gains will decrease 
rapidly. 

They do not usually take on a satis¬ 
factory market finish until they are 
around 26 weeks of age, in the case 
of hens, and 28 to 29 weeks if they 
are toms, according to the Swift Cur¬ 
rent Experimental Farm, Sask. Ma¬ 
turity varies with different strains, but 
it is possible to hasten maturity with 
proper management and care. 

To hit the right time for selling, it 
is a good plan to market a dozen birds 
when you think they are about 
finished. These will then be checked 
by the graders, who can advise you 
whether the rest of the flock is ready, 
or if it should be held for another 
week or two. By this means, the cost 
of unnecessary feeding, or loss of 
grade through sending turkeys to mar¬ 
ket before they have a satisfactory 
finish, can be avoided. V 
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to the soil by combine harvesting 
is so low in nitrogen itself and gives 
so much extra work to the nitrogen¬ 
feeding bacteria which decompose it, 
that extra nitrogen ought to be added 
to supply the deficiency. 

So ammonia, the most modern and 
convenient way to apply nitrogen, is 
pretty sure to find a considerable and 
growing market among Canadian 
farmers. And if, as seems likely, 
it becomes cheaper than nitrates, 
ammonia may well turn out to be, in 
Canada as in the United States, the 
most popular of all fertilizers for 
agricultural use. V 


Fertilizing with Gas 

Continued from page 10 

is an advantage. What’s more, the 
transformation of ammonia into ni¬ 
trate does not take place unless the 
soil temperature is 55° F., or over; 
which means that you can apply it 
in the fall and it will spend the 
winter as ammonia, cuddled close to 
the clay in the soil, and remain proof 
against melting snows, which could 
easily leach nitrate away, 

Advocates of ammonia claim other 
advantages, too. They maintain that 
its nitrogen can be used directly by 


the plants, instead of having to be 
changed into nitrate first; that the 
ammonia type of nitrogen is easier 
for plants to use than nitrate nitrogen; 
and that it helps unlock other needed 
elements, such as potash, in the soil, 
and make them available to the plant. 
So far, the truth seems undecided. 

But it seems certain that Canadian 
farmers will be using more and more 
nitrogen fertilizer. Even on the 
prairies, where the need for phosphate 
has made fertilizers like 11-48 very 
popular, an additional dressing of 
nitrogen seems to bring increased 
yields. Indeed, the extra straw added 


Claimed to be the first automatic 
nozzle cluster for boomless sprayers, 
the “Swath-O-Matic” can operate in 
side winds better than conventional 
equipment, say the manufacturers. 
(Hanson Equipment Co.) (130) V 


... for better farming 
at lowest cost! 


Sno-Gel is a substitute for ice, but 
stays colder longer than ice and is 
re-usable a thousand times, say the 
manufacturers. This gelatin sub¬ 
stance is “charged” in the refrigerator 
freezer, and is used for keeping food 
and drinks cool on' picnics. (Braided 
Products Ltd.) ' (131) V 


Discover how the D2 promotes greater 
farming efficiency. Call your Caterpillar 
Dealer for a D2 demonstration. Check the 
D2’s diesel economy, crawler traction, big 
working capacity. See how much you can 
do with heavy-duty implements. For ex¬ 
ample, watch the D2 handle dirt-moving, 
clearing, land forming jobs that ordinary 
“limited-duty” farm tractors can’t. Make 
that date with your Cat Dealer today! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


38 drawbar HP 


This brush cutter, for clearing 
brush, heavy undergrowth and over¬ 
hanging branches, has a six-foot reach, 
and a ten-inch circular blade. The 
manufacturers claim it can be con¬ 
verted into a chain saw or drill. (Mc¬ 
Culloch Motors Corp.) (132) V 


MAKE YOUR FARM MORE PRODUCTIVE... D2 and Tool 
Bar Bulldozer clear land and grade it for this Ontario farmer. 
The Cat “Swing-Around” Tool Bar is quickly adaptable to 
rear-mounted tools. 


HANDLE LARGER EQUIPMENT ... 5 bottoms is a practical 
load for this new D2 shown ploughing on an Ontario farm. 
Work deep and wide, handle several tools at once. Save 
manpower, field time and fuel. 


FREE BOOKLET NOW AVAILABLE 

Farm Tractors and Big Hitches 
... see how farmers have cut their operat¬ 
ing costs by using big equipment pulled by 
Cat Diesel Tractors. See your Dealer or 
write Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. CG76, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Farm 

Tractors and 


Hitches 


For fighting insects by barn fogging, 
the Fogmaster saturates cattle with 
insecticide in the bam and keeps flies 
away both there and in the pasture, 
according to the manufacturers. The 
sprayer can also be used for paint 
spraying, caulking and greasing. 
(Thomas Industries Inc.) (133) V 


'Caterpillar and Cat art Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column. rente to 
What’s New Department. The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at the 
end of each item, as— (17). 


CUT POWER COSTS ... this British Columbia farmer uses his 
thrifty D2 for a wide range of field work, in addition to sta¬ 
tionary power. The D2 delivers a strong, steady drive on the 
belt or power take-off. 














Practical Ideas 
Can Make Life Easier 


at lowest cost 
per bushel 

BUTLER steel farm buildings 


Economical ways to adapt and repair 
machinery and equipment on the farm 


Screw Tightener. If a screw is loose designed for blacksmith work, 
in its hole, remove it, pack the hole Sask. 
with steel wool, replace the screw, and 
you will find it gives good service for 
some time.—S.B., Sask. V 


Electric churn. To change a hand 
churn into an electric one, you can 
use a 450 r.p.m. 
electric drill. 

Saw the head 
off a %" bolt, 
which should be 
about five inches 
long. Screw the 
bolt into the 
paddles in the chum, and attach the 
drill to the other end of the bolt when 
you want to use it. I have found that 
this cuts down churning time to less 
than five minutes, if the cream is at 
the correct temperature, but you need 
to have someone holding the lid on the 
churn while it is operating. The churn 
I use is a Triumph.—G.P., Man. V 


Economical. You get grain storage at less cost per bushel in pre¬ 
engineered Butler flat storage buildings than in any other type. Mass 
production lowers prices, insures uniform punching and forming of all 
parts for fast, low-cost erection. 

Keep crops safe. Grain in Butler flat storage buildings is spread out, 
not piled deep. This allows in-storage drying with Butler Force-Aire 
equipment. Force-Aire helps prevent overheating, controls insect ac¬ 
tivity. Butler buildings are fire-safe, weather-tight, rodent-proof—keep 
crop quality high for top prices, better feed and seed. 

Never idle. Butler storage buildings perform a variety of farm uses 
when no crops are in storage. Big doors, pole-free interiors, straight side- 
walls permit easy maneuvering of large machinery, spacious storage. 


3/8" bolt screwed 

INTO CHU RN PADDLES 


FOLD ON DOTTED LINES-WELC 


can be made 
with a little 
spare time, and 
some soldering 
or welding, and 
a discarded one- 
gallon antifreeze 

can. Cut away cuf~ Bf ffjj 
half of the top can E - N ml 
of the can, and weld^ » j f 

then cut a hole, to can |jj f 
one inch square, Jjf| 

at the edge of ^^=== 

the closed side, 

to take the spout. A sheet of pliable 
metal, three inches wide at one end, 
and four at the other, can be bent 
to form a spout, as shown. Weld or 
solder this on to the can, where the 
hole is made. Then weld a handle on 
either side of the top of the can. A 
notch cut in the outer end of the 
spout makes pouring easier.—D.P.M., 
Alta. V 


450 R.PM. 
DRILL 


WELD ON 
HANDLE 


Feed mixer. A discarded Oliver 
grain tank 'will make a good 600- 
pound feed mixer and unloader. It can 
handle shelled com and other grains. 

OLIVER GRAIN TANK MAKES 
GOOD GRAIN MIXER_ 1 1 


Mount it on wheels, connect PTO with 
the knuckle from an old com picker, 
and then for mixing, turn the spout 
into the tank, and swing spout into 
feeder or bin for unloading.—G.M.E., 
Alta. V 

Waterproof Flashlight. To make a 
flashlight waterproof, slip a long bal¬ 
loon over it and secure the end with 
rubber bands. The light will shine 
through the thin rubber of the bal¬ 
loon, and the switch can still be 
operated.—J.W.W., Man. V 

Fence Post Anchors. To make post 
anchors, dig out holes with an auger, 
and then suspend lengths of chain into 
each hole, suspending the chains from 
a tight wire between two stakes. Fill 
the holes with concrete and dig it out 


Weather-tight, rodent-proof Butler steel farm Multi-use. No brace rods to the floor, no chuck 
buildings keep every crop dry and in top con- holes. Ideal for machinery shelter when there 
dition for highest prices, better feed and seed. are no crops in storage. 


Ask your nearest 
Butler Builder for 
free booklet on 
Butler steel crop 
storage buildings. 
You’ll find his 
name listed in the 
yellow pages of 
your telephone 
directory. 


... 


Hint for Fishermen. Log jams often 
attract the largest fish. These retreats 
provide occasional wood grubs, which 
sink into the lair and are readily ac¬ 
cepted. Get some of these grubs and 
thread one on a small hook, tied to a 
fine leader. Then cast, chopping it 
lightly at the edge of the jam to sink 
without using a sinker. If the fish does 
not grab it at once, let it lay motion¬ 
less for awhile.—M.M.E., Alta. V 


Force-Aire dries crops in storage. This permits 
you to harvest earlier, reduce field losses. 

Ask your Butler builder about 

LOW-COST BUTLER FLAT STORAGE 


SUSPEND CHAINS 
from wire into 


FILL HOLES 
WITH CEMENT 


Alberta 

Calgary Steel Building 
Sales and Service 
Calgary 

Permasteel (Alberta) Ltd. 
10187-103rd St. 
Edmonton 

Holte Norland & Chisholm 
Lethbridge 

British Columbia 

Permasteel Engineering 
Ltd., Vancouver 


Manitoba Ontario 

Frank Lawson & Sons Barnett-McQueen Co., 
Ltd. P. O. Box 39 

601 Ninth Street Fort William 

Brandon 

The George Taylor 

Midwest Mining Hardware Ltd. 

Supplies Limited New Liskeard 

P. O. Box 520, Flin Flon and North Bay 


Saskatchewan 

Lavold's Limited 
P.O. Box 64 
Lloydminster 


HOLES 


Western Tractor & 
uipment Company Ltd, 
540—10th Avenue 
Regina 


easy to burn when hard. These make the anchors 
the fingers. To with chains attached. When using, 
lengthen the secure brace wire to the anchor chains, 
handles, slip a -M.M.E., Alta. V 

piece of p i p e 

over each of them, pinch the pipe so Turnip Cutter. If you have to cut a 
that it fits snugly, and wrap ordinary lot of hog feed, such as turnips, a use- 

friction tape round the ends which are ful implement is an old scythe blade, 

to be held in the hand. This is as sat- and it is easy to fit a short handle to 

isfactory as the more expensive tongs one end of it.—S.B., Sask. V 


Steel Structures 
(Western) Limited 
Winnipeg 


Steel Building Sales 
and Supply Ltd. 

159 Bay Street, Toronto 


Western Tractor & * 
Equipment Company Ltd. 
625—1st Avenue North 
Saskatoon 


PIPE ON PLIER 
HANDLES FOR 
FORGE WORK 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. 

Queen Elizabeth Highway at Walker's Line 
* PROu p, o Box 506, Burlington, Ontario, Canada 

Steel Buildings • Oil Equipment • Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment • Outdoor Advertising Equipment • Special Products 
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Young People 



Young operator demonstrates his skill. 

Learn 
And Live! 

E strolled down the midway at 
the provincial fair, examining 
displays of poultry, grain and 
other 4-H Club activities. We noticed 
that the crowd seemed to stop longer 
at one particular booth before con¬ 
tinuing along the midway. Curiously 
we approached and looked in. 

A good-sized mirror hung on the 
large bare wall at the back of the 
booth. Tacked above this mirror was 
a placard on which was printed: “Your 
Safety Depends On This Fellow.” In- 


On the farm and at home 

stantly our eyes lowered to the mirror 
and we beheld our own reflection star¬ 
ing back at us! 

That safety message struck home 
and started us thinking. We realized 
as never before that safety depends 
mainly on our own thinking and 
actions. A pitchfork, an electric fan, 
a powerful, tractor, even simple hand 
tools such as screw drivers, hack saws 
and chisels become dangerous imple¬ 
ments in the hands of a careless, 
thoughtless person. 

Some 4-H Clubs promote safety by 
checking their home farms. They 
divide their members into six groups, 
each with one area to inspect: build¬ 
ings and farmyard, machinery and 
hand tools, animals, highways and fire, 
health and sanitation and the farm 
house. After each group has made a 
thorough check of its particular area, 
a complete list of hazards is written 
up and given to the club member 
who lives on that farm. Then the 
safety team moves on to inspect an¬ 
other farm. Two weeks later the in¬ 
spection team is back — this time to 
check off all hazards that had been 
corrected by the club member and his 
family. 

What hazards did these safety con¬ 
scious 4-H members find? Broken lad¬ 
der rungs, faulty electric cords, boards 


with rusty nails, a loaded gun, poisons 
left within a child’s reach, defective 
chimney, a tractor left in gear, a 
bicycle without a reflector, a pitchfork 
with upturned tines lying in the hay¬ 
loft, a curved driveway with view 
obstructed by bushes, a fire and health 
hazard of papers, old clothes and junk, 
a rotted post in the fence surrounding 
the bull pen, a loose hammer head 
and many more. The members of the 
farm family had become so accus¬ 
tomed to these hazards that they no 
longer thought of them as dangerous. 
Now with then- young people talking 
safety, they became interested' and 
helped with repairs to make their 
home a 4-H safety inspected farm. 

It has been found that the greatest 
number of tractor accidents occur 
among young people in the 10 to 14 
age group—operators in the 15 to 19 
age group had only slightly fewer 
accidents. Operators in the 20 to 55 
age group hold the record as the safest 
tractor drivers. What do these facts 
mean? 

Operators in these young age groups 
may be operating a machine without 
knowledge of how a tractor behaves 
under certain conditions and fail to 
recognize danger until it is too late. 
Some of these operators were too 
young. Though physically strong 
enough to handle a tractor, they had 
not yet developed sufficient sense of 
responsibility and the ability to con¬ 
centrate orr the job in hand. It is just 
as necessary that an operator demon¬ 
strate his ability to handle a tractor 
wisely as prove his ability to drive a 
car safely. Manufacturers make trac¬ 
tors safe—they can’t make them fool¬ 
proof. 
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4-H tractor clubs are leading the 
way in teaching young people how to 
handle tractors. Its members learn the 
working parts of the machine, tractor 
repairs, cqrrect operation, how to 
avoid accidents and what to do in an 
emergency. Their attractive displays 
help to put across safety messages. 

Those engaged in agriculture have 
more accidents than people in any 
other major industry in Canada. “Let’s 
plant, cultivate and harvest safety!” V 

4-H Club 
Roundup 

CCOMPANIED by R. H. Graham, 
Assistant Director of the Live¬ 
stock Branch, four Ontario members 
are touring Scotland and England: 

Myrtle Stewart, David Barrie, Eleanor 
Lillico and Malcolm McLaren. V 
# # # 

Saskatchewan’s first lamb club will 

be organized at Senlac with the assist¬ 
ance of the Co-operative Woolgrowers’ 
Association. Each member will start 
with ten ewes. The first forestry club 
had its initial meeting with Mr. C. 
Freemont as leader and 40 enrolled 

members. V 

* # # # 

4-H Club Week dates for Alberta 
have been announced: Olds School— 
July 23 to 28 and July 30 to August 
4; Vermilion School—July 16 to 21; 
Faiiwiew—July 9 to 14. A delegation 
of 4-H’ers from Montana will attend 
one of the schools. The Foothills 4-H 
Sheep Club was given a demonstration 
by Mr. Hebson showing shearing, 
handling and tying fleeces, dipping and 
docking tails. V 





m jv(ta Mwm... 


There’s iodine in every bag and 
block of Windsor’s Iodized and 
Cobalt-Iodized farm products — 
right down to the last lick! 

And if you don’t think that’s 
a piece of hot news, Mr. Boss, let 
me tell you that if you want us 
cows to. be healthy and to bear 
healthy calves, you’ve got to be 
sure, quite sure, that we get our 
daily iodine. We need cobalt too, 
but it’s mostly iodine that I’m talk¬ 
ing about here. 

The Windsor Salt people have 
now really done something extra 
for us. They are iodizing all their 
Iodized and Cobalt-Iodized prod¬ 
ucts for livestock with potassium 


iodate, now that the Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has ap¬ 
proved, because it lasts so much 
better than the old-fashioned 
iodide ever did. 

Now you can buy us pasture 
blocks and stable licks that stay 
“Iodized to the Last Lick,” and be 
quite sure that we get our daily 
iodine. Give us the choice and we’ll 
take “Windsor Cobalt-Iodized” for 
then we’ll get cobalt too. But, 
whether it’s to be Cobalt-Iodized, 
(blue) or Iodized (red) please be 
SU£e, Mr. Boss, for your own sake 
as well as ours, that it’s “Windsor” 
every time. It’s 

“Iodized to the Last Lick " 


THE CANADIAN SALT COMPANY LIMITED 

Saint John • Montreal • Toronto • Windsor 
Winnipeg • Edmonton • Vancouver 
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dozens of 
designs 
to choose 
from 


PLANS 
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I COUNTY.......' . . 
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You’ll build them BEST with GENUINE 


-- 






TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 

IN NATURAL OR GREY “PRIMECOTE” FINISH 

J“ H JF M iP“ |F |% for surface durability! 

I r Mrr nr 1 1 for «/*</ r,g/rffy/ 

I Llf/l bilk 1# for smoother paint finish! 



POLE-TYPE BARN} 

No foundation need¬ 
ed ... no involved 
carpentry work . . . 
lower cost. Long 
wearing, weather- 
defying MASONITE 
Tempered Presdwood 
goes up fast on frame¬ 
work of pressure- _ 
treated creosoted 

Ask for Plan AFB-212. x 


% SPORTSROBE 

Handiest way yet to 
store fishing and 
hunting gear. Easy- 
to-build Sportsrobe 
of MASONITE 
Tempered Presdwood, 
with smart Perforated 
Panels for ventilation 
and hanging things 
with special fixtures. 
Ask for Plan AE-280. 


OTHER MASONITE BRAND PRODUCTS INCLUDE 

Standard Presdwood • Presdwood Temprtile • Leatherwood 
Square Tile • Paneline Plank • Panelwood 
Floor Underlay • Quartrboard • Tempered Flooring 



MADE FROM EXPLODED WOOD! 

MASONITE Presdwood Products are made 
by exploding wood chips into fibres, refining 
and pressing them into dense, rigid hard- 
board panels in heated hydraulic presses. 
Fibres permanently bonded with lignin, the 
tree’s natural “glue” agent. Presdwood is 
wood made better! 



ranch-type house, landscaped with the help of established 
ide an excellent second home on the modern, family farm. 


Second Home 

For a Two-Family Far 


Here’s an idea for those who plan to retire, 
but would still like to stay on the farm 


BEDROOM 
10 X 13 Vi 


LAUNDRY 

5 Vi x 9 Vi 


STORE ROOM 


DINING AREA 
8x 10 


Plan for easy and 
economical living 



"OUTWEATHERS THE WEATHERV 
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the other appear larger since there is 
no partition between. 

Now to the kitchen. It is of the in¬ 
side or “island” type—no waste space. 
If good overhead ventilation is pro¬ 
vided, such a plan works out very well. 
To secure more light and give a more 
“roomy” feeling, a large window is 
provided in front of the range looking 
toward the fireplace. Light also comes 
from the dining area. 

The refrigerator is close by, at 
the right of the entrance to the dining 
room. An ample storage space is also 
provided on the other side, for table 
linen, silver and dishes. If desired, one 
may arrange for a little window, shoul¬ 
der 'high, above the sink at “W,” so 
the patio area and front hall can be 
seen while working in the kitchen, 
which really is the center of this little 
home. 

Concerning the heating system, a 
basement usually is provided at least 
under the bedrooms, kitchen and din¬ 
ing room, with the furnace under the 
single bedroom. Here, also, will be 
ample fuel storage space, and bins for 
fruit and vegetables. 

The exterior of the main part of the 
building, which is 36 feet long, should, 
for heavy winter snows, have a third 
pitch gable roof, though the economi¬ 
cal flat roof is used a lot. The garage- 
laundry wing should also have the 
same type roof which would give a 
better appearance. Incidentally, this 
wing should have a concrete floor 
draining to the big door. 

A very common outer wall construc¬ 
tion these days is to use four by eight- 
foot wallboard on the studs, and cover 
with vertical boarding — one by 12’s 
with battens, or vertical T. and G. 
boarding. This, with the large living 
room windows set tightly in place, 
results in a very warm wall, with no 
drafts, 

The entrance door should be roofed 
over as shown by the broken lines. 
This little home will be easy to keep 
up, also easy to heat. A fire in the 
fireplace mornings and evenings, will 
take the chill off the living rooms, and 
add, to the cheerfulness of the place. 

Don’t be in a hurry about cutting 
down any trees near where the second 
home is to be located. In large cities, 
old, knarled apple trees are carefully 
saved as part of the landscaping, espe¬ 
cially if the home is of the ranch type. 
Also, minor changes may be made in 
this plan to meet local needs. V 

Animals 

Their Own Doctors 

by DAVID GUNSTON 

I T is generally believed that nature 
is ruthless and indifferent where 
disease amongst wild creatures is 
concerned, and that any animal fallen 
sick or injured is doomed to die, or be 
killed by its own kind. 

This is not strictly true. Many wild 
creatures do, in fact, act as their own 
doctors and effect their own cures, or 
surgery. 

Most people know that a domestic 
cat will eat grass if its stomach is up¬ 
set, but other animals also eat various 
leaves and grasses for their medicinal 
value. - They always choose special 
plants, avoiding all others, which 


seems to suggest an instinctive knowl¬ 
edge of the value of herbal'treatments 
for internal complaints. 

A man who once caught a gibbon 
noticed that it had a curious swelling 
on its side, over which ran a long 
scar. Curious to see what was wrong 
the man had the animal operated upon 
by a veterinary surgeon. The swelling 
proved to be a large ball of masticated 
leaves of a plant known for its medici¬ 
nal value to man. The gibbon had 
obviously suffered a wound in its side, 
and had gathered these.leaves, chewed 
them into a ball and stuffed them 
into the injury. They did the trick, and 
the wound healed over. 


An orang-outang performed a similar 
feat of self-treatment. Kept in semi¬ 
captivity it was one day seen to be 
holding its cheek in dejection, very 
much like a man in need of a dentist. 
It had actually applied a lump of 
damp clay as a cold poultice to its 
face, to alleviate a gumboil in its 
mouth. A few days later it pulled out 
a rotten tooth, which it showed to its 
master with obvious pleasurel 

A MOORHEN was once found with 
its broken leg bound with a primi¬ 
tive plaster cast at the knee joint. The 
leg bone had grown together and was 
fully healed, but the cast of dried clay 
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must have been put there by the bird 
itself. Woodcock are alleged to do the 
same thing to leg injuries—in one re¬ 
corded case applying a splint of clay 
and stiff grasses to a limb. First-aid of 
another kind is often to be seen in the 
ant world, where a worker with a 
broken leg will have it swiftly ampu¬ 
tated by the jaws of one of its fellows. 
Ants also isolate and tend sick mem¬ 
bers of their communities, running the 
nearest thing to hospitals in the world 
of nature. 

Black bears and other mammals, 
coming out of hibernation in the 
spring, are known to search for cer¬ 
tain berries and fruits which have a 



FARM HOISTS AND BODIES 

save valuable time — earn more money 


Money saved is money earned. Every day, in 
every season, Brantford Farm Hoists and 
Bodies save you money by doing jobs easier, 
quicker. You need less help, get the job done 
in less time. And with the wide range avail-' 
able, there’s a Brantford Body and Hoist 


for every farm hauling job! Prices have 
been kept low to meet the farm budget. Y ou’ll 
be amazed at how little this time saving, 
money making equipment costs. Ask your 
dealer for particulars now, before the busy 
season sets in. 



No. 6 FARM HOIST ... has revolutionary link and shaft design Tor safe, 
powerful, efficient leverage. Costs less to buy, to maintain. Fits 12' or 14' bodies. 

BRANTFORD "LEAK-PROOF” GRAIN BODY ... features tightly sealed 
joints, steel-reinforced grain sides, and uniweld steel understructure to prevent 
platform warping... to eliminate grain leakage. 



CHOREBOY DUMP BODY AND S-33 HOIST ... the lightweight Choreboy 
Body and S-33 Twin Cylinder Hoist are ideal for %, 1, and 1 Vi ton trucks. The 
S-33 Hoist can be purchased separately and. has been designed to convert your 
present pick-up truck to a dump unit with a thousand new uses. 



No. 4 FARM HOIST . . . this sturdy new farm-hand has amazing lifting 
power. Handles 6 to 9 tons depending on body length. Built for any truck body, it 
was primarily designed as a low-cost farm unit. Ask your dealer about this hoist 



BRANTFORD STEEL PANELLED GRAIN BODY ... handles grain easily, 
quickly, and takes care of alLmajor hauling chores on your farm. I 3 /" heavy-duty 
plank flooring. 14 gauge carbon steel sides and tailgate with easy-operafing 
grain chute. 


m 


BRANTFORD COACH AND BODY LIMITED 


BRANTFORD ONTARIO 
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• NORTH BAY' 
MONCTON 


TORONTO • OTTAWA 


BRANCHES: VANCOUVER •'EDMONTON • WINDSOR 
. MONTREAL • QUEBEC ■ 

DISTRIBUTORS: COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., WINNIPEG • REGINA . SASKATOON . 

PATTER AND KERR LIMITED. FORT WILLIAM • NEWFOUNDLAND: A. E. HICKMAN LTD., ST. JOHN'S 


CALGARY 
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“Yes, that C.P, 
Weatherproof House 
Paint sure 


“Say, Jim, i/our 
house looks just 
like new! 


Take a painting tip from Jim! When the time 
comes to paint your house and buildings, use 
C.P. Weatherproof Exterior House Paint. Avail¬ 
able in 48 beautiful Weatherproof colors! 

For all your painting needs, see your Canada 
Paint Dealer! 


Your Canada Paint 


V-tSHEo 


THE 


dealer has a complete range 

of Special Farm finishes, tool” 

CANADA PAINT CO. LIMITED 

2.cceUity 0 ?C*io}/te6 ta 


HOW 


TO 


YOUR 
HARVESTING COSTS 

Any delay caused by poor operation and inefficient 
harvesting equipment means a very real loss to any 
farmer and may jeopardize an entire year’s work. 

When time is of the essence, inefficient machinery 
becomes a major concern. Worn equipment needs to be 
replaced before this crucial period. But new machinery 
means a substantial layout before harvest returns are 
in and this is often well nigh impossible. 

That is when a Farm Improvement Loan can be of 
assistance. Imperial Bank of Canada is ready to help 
any farmer with the purchase of efficient harvest equip¬ 
ment, whether it be in the form of machinery, trucks for 
hauling the harvest, or granaries. Loans for as much as 
two thirds of the purchase price are available at a simple 
interest rate of 5%. A loan for up to $4,000 may be 
secured and repaid over a period of three years. 

Ask your Imperial Bank manager about a Farm 
Improvement Loan to help out with the purchase of 
first class harvest equipment. He’ll be glad to give 
you complete information and discuss your financial 
requirements. 

IMPERIAL 

4BAN MT 




\ marked laxative effect, presumably to 
| tone up their systems after their long 
j winter sleep. Deer prefer lime-filled 
water when growing new antlers, so 
that these will sprout quickly, while 
pregnant mule deer, found in North 
America from Alberta to Mexico, will 
eat only certain kinds of vegetation 
until their fawns are born. 

Animals with bleeding wounds, or 
cuts, have been known to place 
spiders’ webs on them, the styptic 
properties of which are well known to 
us. And the tiny, and to us, unpleas¬ 
ant, maggots which crawl in their 
hundreds inside the naked sores of 
some animals are never disturbed by 
the creatures involved. The grubs of 
mayflies actually feed upon the pus in 
the wound and thereby destroy dan¬ 
gerous bacteria and assist natural heal¬ 
ing. This seems to be a case where 
animals know better than human be¬ 
ings, for, in like cases, we should be 
horrified by the sight of the maggots 
and at once remove them. V 

Loafing Barn 
For One-Man Farm 

A ONE-MAN dairy farm isn’t 
a thing of the past, even in 
today’s competitive economy,” 
according to Roswell Bailey. To prove 
it, he designed a loafing bam and 
milking parlor for' his 20-cow herd 
that has cut his work to a minimum. 
It also brings dairymen from right 
across the Niagara peninsula journey¬ 
ing to his place at Wainfleet, to size 
up his operations. 

After its first winter, Mr. Bailey is 
more than satisfied .with his barn. He 
hasn’t had a case of mastitis for nearly 
a year; and chore time in the new 
barn is only half what it was in the 
old stanchion barn. 

Most interesting feature is the feed¬ 
ing arrangement. He designed it so 
that hay and straw can be stored in 
the mow above the 36 feet by 48 feet 
loafing area, to be fed into the feed 
manger on the outside of the barn. 
It is thrown down an enclosed chute 
to the feed mangers along the outside 
walls. The cows are content to eat 
outside, even in cold weather, and 
the loafing area inside remains dry 
and comfortable. 

Over-all length of the barn is 60 
feet, and the final 12 feet is given 
over to the four-unit milking parlor, 
and the dairy. He installed a pipeline 
milker to facilitate the milking chore. 

M R. BAILEY hired out the job of 
building the barn, and his total 
cost for the steel-sheeted structure 
set on a five-foot cement wall was 
$6,400, and an additional $1,700 to 
equip the milking parlor. Now he is 
set to handle 20 or more cows, with a 
little help from 12-year-old Paul, or 
Mrs. Bailey, on occasion. During win¬ 
ter, his cows have been remarkably 
healthy, showing only a heavier 
growth of hair to mark their additional 
exposure to the elements. 

For his farm land, Mr. Bailey first 
of all plans 40 to 50 acres of hay and 
another 20 acres of pasture. Then, he 
fills in the cropping program with 30 
acres of oats, a little barley, about 15 
acres of wheat, and five acres of 
| soybeans, some of which are fed to 
| build up the protein in the ration. V 


You’ll always be 
glad you bought a 

Johns- 

Manville 

Asphalt 

Shingle 

Roof 



When sparks are flying or blizzards 
howling, you'll always feel safe and 
secure knowing that your roofs are 
J-M Asphalt Shingles! 

THEY’RE EASY TO APPLY 

There are various types 
of J-M Asphalt Shin¬ 
gles. Each has been de¬ 
veloped through nearly 
a century of experi¬ 
ence. All are economi¬ 
cal in both first and 
long term costs. And 
all are easily and quickly applied by any 
"do-it-yourself” man. Most types can be 
nailed on right over old shingles! 


FIRE-RESISTANT... WEATHER-TIGHT 

The name Johns- 
Manville guaran¬ 
tees that every 
shingle measures 
up to rigidly con¬ 
trolled quality 
standards. Danger 
from flying embers 
is minimized and 
your mind can be at rest in the most ter¬ 
rific downpours. A J-M Asphalt Shingle 
Roof is protection plus peace of mind. 


LONG-LASTING AND COLORFUL 

Because beauty is sec¬ 
ond only to protection 
in today’s demand, 

Johns-Manville has 
made asphalt shingles 
available in a wide 
choice of rich solid 
colors and distinctive 
color blends. 

FREE—Full-color folder, write to Canadian 
Johns-Manville, 565 Lakeshore Road East. 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


B-1089 







70-6 
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or Fit in an elbow or “I” fitting* 


tighten up the damps with a screwdriver. 


lessons, they can visit the slide library, 
which is kept well stocked by several 
of the membership who are amateur 
photographers. 

B UT the real story behind the Rose- 
town Horticultural Society is 
one of personal achievement. It is 
the story of the 33-year-old president. 


[CJllide nhnto 

Allan Dotcn, president, Rosetown Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, and its spark plug. 


<3> polythene 

PLASTICS DIVISION - suppliers of plastic raw materials 


Story of 
Achievement 


Allan Down. Although denied the 
use of his legs since birth, Allan 
manages a round of activities that 
would tax the endurance of anyone 
with no such handicap. 

Tn addition to the horticultural 
society post, he is secretary-manager 
of the Rosetown Credit Union, secre¬ 
tary of the Board of Trade, and half 
owner of a local ladies’ apparel store. 
The Credit Union, now in its fourth 
year of operation, has 350 members 
and assets totalling $150,000. 

Allan Down is married and has 
three children. Except for a year spent 
in eastern Canada (where he met his 
wife) he has lived all his life in west- 


central Saskatchewan. He came to 
Rosetown from Flaxcombe in 1947, 
and over the past nine years has be¬ 
come one of the town’s key citizens. 

At home, Allan has a small green¬ 
house and a full-scale gardening 
operation, which is tended by Mrs. 
Down while her husband is at work. 
The day before The Country Guide 
visited him, he had helped in the 
planting of 2,000 hills of potatoes, 
a side venture shared with two others 
on a neighborhood farm. 

The rapid advance of the Rosetown 
Horticultural Society is certainly no 
mystery, if their president sets the 
pace for the whole organization. V 


An unusual horticultural society with an unusual presi¬ 
dent combine to bring distinction to Rosetown, Sask. 


M ANY a story of human achieve¬ 
ment lies hidden in a casual 
news item, or in such bald 
statistics as the published results of 
an annual fair. You might have read 
somewhere that the Horticultural 
Society of Rosetown, Saskatchewan, 
put on a show last year which 
attracted 904 entries. Checking fur¬ 
ther, you find it was the largest horti¬ 
cultural fair in the province, and that 
the Rosetown group had only been in 
existence about two years. 

It all started in 1953, when D. R. 
Robinson, extension horticulturist at 
the University of Saskatchewan, sug¬ 
gested to local garden fans that they 
start a horticultural society. At that 
time about eight Rosetown residents 
were enrolled in a mail-out service 
conducted by the University, called 
the Garden Guild. By the following 
year, the newly formed society had 
50 members, and held their first 
horticultural show with 450 entries. 
That this membership could be in¬ 
creased to 300, and show entries 
doubled for the second annual fair 
last year, suggests a degree of enthusi¬ 
asm and teamwork seldom found in 
organizations today. 

One-half the members of the Rose¬ 
town Horticultural Society are farm¬ 
ers, and the other half townspeople. 
Each year, members receive one or 
two special plants to test—generally 
something not usually grown in their 
area. Although their activities cover 
the full range of horticultural crops, 
what is shown each year at the fair 
naturally depends a good deal on 
what kind of a season they have. 

Like most groups, the Society soon 
found their ambitions hampered by a 
lack of funds. To overcome this, they 
entered the commercial field, and 
were the first horticultural society in 
their province to do so. This spring 
they sold several hundred dollars’ 
worth of gladiolas and dahlias, plus 
two truckloads of bedding-out plants. 
They also sell various garden acces¬ 
sories not stocked by local stores, 
such as peat moss, and distribute 
bulbs they receive directly from Hol¬ 
land. The next step on their agenda 
is a shop of their own to handle the 
rising volume of business. 

Members seeking information can 
apply to the complete library on 
western horticulture maintained by 
the Society. If they prefer visual 


Here’s the fast, modern way to bring 
water to barns, farm buildings, cottages, 
stock. Dig a rough trench, roll in long 
lengths of light, easy to handle poly¬ 
thene pipe, connect up quickly with a 
knife and a screwdriver. You need no 
costly threaded fittings; inserts and 
clamps ensure quick, leak-proof joints. 
There’s no rusting, rotting or scaling 
with polythene- pipe and you can bend 
it round corners and obstructions. Order 
polythene pipe (in sizes from I/ 2 " to 6") 
from your supplier today. L^ok for the 
Government Specification 41-GP-5P 
right on the pipe. 

C-I-L supplies polythene resin to the 
pipe manufacturers. 


just tut the pipe with a knife - 


slip on the damps and push in the insert - 


people everywhere are using it 

to save time , labour , money ... 


Vt- 


USE FLEXIBLE 
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Men, Birds, 
Exchange Work 

by C. DRUMMOND 

NE of the strangest of odd birds, 
and one which by its chatter¬ 
ing excites men into working 
for it, is the greater African honey 
guide, a tiny bird smaller even than 
a robin. 

For years ornithologists doubted 
whether there was any truth in the 
native tales concerning this little bird. 
Why, indeed, should a bird try to 
guide men to a bee tree containing 
honey? Then outside observers — ex¬ 
plorers in East Africa and elsewhere 
—found it was true enough, though a 
rare occurrence. 

Further proof has come, within 
recent months, from the pictures of 
an expeditionaiy party exploring the 
Mara River east of Lake Victoria. 
In this area live the Wandorobo, a 
nomadic sub-tribe of the colorful 
Masai. Despite the constant intrusion 
of “civilization,” this wandering tribe 
tries to maintain, intact, the way of 
life of its ancient ancestors. 

Having no permanent homes, no 
cattle, no clumsy possessions to clutter 
up their lives, the Wandorobo go 
from place to place as they see fit, 
living as hunters. Their food is the 
meat of wild game, edible fruits, 
roots, and wild honey—and here they 
find the greater African honey guide 
their best friend. 

When their supply of honey is run¬ 
ning short, several tribesmen are 
given the task of finding more. Going 
into the jungle, they listen for the 


excited cheerful chatter of the greater 
honey guide. Their “listening” may go 
on for days unrewarded. Then, per¬ 
haps when least expected, the noisy 
cries of the bird are heard. The tribes¬ 
men answer with low, musical whistles 
—acknowledgement, as it were, of 
their interest! Then, always keeping 
the tribesmen in sight, the honey 
guide flies from tree to tree. As it 
approaches the honey tree the bird’s 
chatter becomes louder and more 
excited. 

T last the bird alights on its target, 
or nearby. "To check up, the 
tribesmen press their ears to the trunk 
of the tree. If a buzzing sound is 
heard they know they’ve reached the 
honey tree. 

The next simple task is to light a 
fire close to the trunk. When this is 
going well, which means emitting 
clouds of smoke, the tribesmen light 
smoky torches to help to stupefy and 
ward off the angry bees. 

With crude axes the natives cut 
into the trunk around the nest; and 
having uncovered the honey, proceed 
to extract it, placing it in small skin 
pouches for easy carrying. But always, 
by leaving some of the “loot” un¬ 
touched, they remember their tiny 
friend. Though the bird eats the 
honey, it is apparently even more 
interested in the. wax and larvae 
within the nest. 

Thus ends—until the next time— 
this strange partnership between tiny 
bird and primitive man. Oddly, also, 
the greater honey guide not only gets 
man to prepare its food, but (like the 
European cuckoo), arranges for other 
birds to hatch its young! V 


The Wild Horse 

Continued from page 12 

meadow the stallion uttered a softer 
nicker and circled the band, as though 
making sure that all members were 
present. Then it led the way through 
spruce and jackpines to a higher 
pasture. 

The great horse had reason to be 
wary, for this was really wild country. 
Often the baying of wolves was heard 
at night, or the long scream of a for¬ 
aging cougar. Grizzlies were there, 
and the smaller blacks and cinnamons 
of the bear tribe. But the stallion was 
always vigilant, and boy and grand¬ 
father loved to hear him defy the wild 
marauders. 

“How will we build the fence?” 
Ne-kick asked as they rode back in the 
hazy twilight. 

“There will be no fence, except 
this,” E-mo-shoom struck a match and 
held (he small flame aloft. “I will use 
a flaming torch to fence your wild 
horse away from the meadow.” 

“Fire will frighten him—won’t that 
make him much wilder and harder to 
ride?” 

“Riding him is not my worry, little 
one,” the dry chuckle sounded again. 
“You are the brave fellow who must 
sit a-top the stallion.” 

“Ai, sometimes the idea scares me.” 

“You are not yet ready. Now that 
the lariat begins to do what you want 
of it, there is other training you will 
need. Tomorrow, you and your pony 
must swim together.” 


By the time they reached the cabin 
the daylight was gone and they could 
hear the night noises. The booming 
hoots of horned owls, the wailing call 
of coyotes, sometimes the bugling of a 
bull elk. The boy went to his blankets 
at once, though not always to sleep. 
He liked to lie awake in the darkness, 
making mind-pictures about himself 
and the great stallion. Meanwhile, 
E-mo-shoom sat at the doorstep puff¬ 
ing on his pipe and staring out at the 
shadowed river and white peaks be¬ 
yond. After a while the old man would 
turn and speak into the blackness of 
the cabin. 

“Stop galloping that dream horse, 
grandson, and go to sleep!” 

T HEY went down to the river every 
day, where Ne-kick rode his pony 
out into the deeper pools. E-mo-shoom 
sat his own horse at the shoreline, his 
hand resting on the coiled loops of the 
lariat and the smoke rising from his 
pipe bowl in short, agitated whisps as 
he watched the youngster. There was 
risk to this part of the training, but 
the old man urged the boy to practice 
swimming many times in the weeks 
that followed. In addition, the youth 
swung the rope every day. 

“Now you must ride your father’s 
horses,” the grandfather ordered. “All 
have been broken, yet none have been 
ridden since springtime and there will 
be wildness in them. You need to 
know something about riding a 
bucker, so practice on these. Start 
with the bay, who is the steadiest of 
the lot.” 

The bay did not buck at all, but the 
chestnut reared at once. Ne-kick 
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stayed aboard until the animal set¬ 
tled down to good behavior. The third 
one was a raw-boned gelding that 
bounced out of the saddling chute 
with back arched and legs stiffened. 
When it switched ends and suddenly 
kicked at the sky, Ne-kick shot over 
its head and crashed to the ground. 

“Are you hurt?” E-mo-shoom asked 
anxiously. 

“Just jarred,” the youngster sat up, 
rubbing a shoulder. “I’ll try him 
again.” 

“Ehhh, now! I am a fool, letting 
you taste danger this way.” 

“Well, you told me nothing could 
be won easily.” 

“So I did. Still, your father left you 
in my care and my conscience scolded 
me when I saw you fly through the 
air just now. Boy, are you sure that 
you must have the big horse?” 

“I am sure, E-mo-shoom.” 

“Hai! The time draws near for the 
test. Your rope work is swifter than 
any I have seen, while in the water 
you handle yourself like the otter after 
whom we named you. A few more 
rides on the buckers, then you are 
ready.” 

“Good! Let us go to the lake again, 
this evening.” 

Lying side by side on the hill and 
staring down at the watering place, 
the old man questioned the boy about 
the future. What happened after the 
breaking was done and the great grey 
became Ne-kick’s horse? 

“Why, I’ll ride him from then on.” 

“But where, my grandson? Down 
to the fairs and rodeos, next summer 
when the family goes travelling?” 

“Oh, no! I am like you, E-mo- 
shoom; I do not enjoy the crowded 
places. When the stallion is mine, I 
will ride him over the hump of Thun¬ 
der Mountain to see the hidden val¬ 
leys there, and I’ll follow the banks of 
our river up to its start in the high 
passes.” 

“Look!” 

The boy followed the old man’s 
finger and saw the grey go charging 
.across the meadow. The mares were 
bunched behind him, their heads all 
turned to watch. The leader darted in 
among the alders, rearing and shril¬ 
ling out a loud whinney of rage. A 
skulking cougar streaked away, seek¬ 
ing denser cover up the mountain side. 
When the tawny cat was out of sight, 
the stallion returned to the meadow 
and led the mares and fuzzy-haired 
colts down the gorge to the drinking 
place. 

“Ah, he’s a fine brave one!” mur¬ 
mured the oldster. 

“How soon will I be ready to ride 
him, grandfather?” 

“The time is near. Already the pop¬ 
lars turn yellow and soon the Mani- 
tou’s cloak of autumn will be spread. 
Your father may be on the way home, 
even now. Yes, the time has come.” 

O N two successive mornings E-mo- 
shoom and the boy waited in vain 
beside the gorge, the old man fretting 
for his pipe while the youngster tense 
for a glimpse of the stallion. Both days 
the meadow had no fresh sign on it, 
though they once heard neighing from 
the mountainside. 

A strong wind blew from the moun¬ 
tain on the third morning, carrying 


their scent toward the water. The 
grandfather nodded his satisfaction at 
this. At the first hint of dawn he 
moved fifty yards up the draw to the 
screening shelter of a spruce clump. 
Ne-kick stayed close to the lakeshore, 
hidden by alders. As the light in¬ 
creased he saw mist rising from the 
water and A-misk the beaver chewing 
on the bark of a freshly cut poplar. A 
marmot’s whistle sounded far up the 
slopes, where the first rays of the sun 
were shining. Then the boy came alert 
when a bird note came softly to his 
ears. 

“The lark whistle!” 

As the signal faded to silence, Ne- 
kick heard a muffled thudding from 
the unseen draw. Quickly he let the 
warm blanket slide from his shoulders. 
He was scantily dressed, with only a 
breech-clout flapped over his belt. A 


knife was sheathed at one side, but 
the rope he held was his chief weapon. 
That, and all the careful training 
given him by the wise old Indian. 

The boy thought about the two oil- 
soaked torches the old man carried. 
They gave off a strong smell and the 
grandfather had worried about that. 
But the wind was still blowing in the 
right direction. 

A -shrill snort of alarm. E-mo-shoom 
fired the torches and spurred his 
mount from cover. The stallion made 
a run for it, but the blazing fire-brands 
were out-stretched to block the path 
with smoky flames. At the last moment 
the big grey reared and whirled, turn¬ 
ing toward the lake. 

“He comes!” 

Now the old Indian was screeching 
like a madman and Ne-kick charged 
out of hiding with a yell of his own. 
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Barred from the path, the stallion 
stood in trembling silhouette against 
the blue waters. In that instant, the 
rope hissed through the air and the 
loop settled over the animal’s head. 
The horse plunged into the lake with 
a squeal of rage. Ne-kick’s pony did 
not slacken its gallop, splashing into 
the water close to the heels of the 
wild one. The boy kept a tight rope 
until he saw his chance, then sent a 
small loop snaking down the yellow 
lariat. The hitch slapped over the 
raised snout of the swimmer; Ne-kick 
jerked it tight to complete his hacka- 
more bridle. Next moment he jumped 
from his pony and half swam and half 
pulled himself to the stallion’s side 
and forked its back. 

The wild horse tried to buck, but 
the animal was low in the water under 
the unaccustomed weight of a rider. 
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The best it could do was a furious 
lurching which hardly shifted the 
boy’s position. Next the stallion 
reached around to bite, but the re¬ 
lentless pressure of the rope kept its 
jaws clamped together and the young¬ 
ster soon forced the head away. Baf¬ 
fled, the grey swam toward the gorge. 

“Hahhhhhh!” yelled the old man, 
whirling the menacing torches. “Back 
out, stallion!” 

Fearfully the animal turned away, 
its hooves churning the water. It tried 
bucking again, grunting in* savage 
frustration as it sought to rid itself of 
rider and rope. 

“Easy, easy!” soothed Ne-kick, his 
left hand patting the quivering neck. 
“We can be friends, big horse!” 

He was in complete control of the 
powerful stallion, thanks to the deep 
water. The swimming horse could not 
rear and jolt and kick like it could on 
land, while the Indian youth had 
weeks of practice at staying aboard a 
wet back. Ne-kick used rope pressure, 
steering the animal’s head out from 
the shore. This time the stallion re¬ 
sponded. It was gasping for breath, 
frantic with fright and yet helpless 
despite its strength. The boy eased the 
tension on the nose hitch, not wishing 
to hurt the fine horse. At that, the 
beast turned and pawed the water to¬ 
ward the bank once more. But the 
torches were still blazing and E-mo- 
shoom screeched like a lynx. 

“This way,” said Ne-kick, using 
both knee and rope to steer the horse. 
“That’s right, my beauty. You no 
longer squeal, and your ears twitch 
like you might be listening. Hear me 


now, good horse! We can be friends, 
you and I. We can be happy together.” 

Once again the animal made a 
furious, prolonged attempt to buck 
and rear. Ne-kick had no trouble stay¬ 
ing aboard, because the water ab¬ 
sorbed the speed and power of the 
stallion’s effort. Afterwards, the weary 
horse sank lower in the lake and 
turned toward the beach. 

“No, no! Out once more, big horse! 
Stay in the water until you trust me. 
Then we will ride far together, grey 
stallion. Feel my hand and smell my 
scent, and soon we’ll be friends.” 

Again the front and back legs surged 
together in a water-slowed buck. This 
time it was soon over, and the animal 
responded readily to the pressure of 
rope and knee. 

“He is almost yours, grandson!” 
called the watching E-mo-shoom. 
“He’ll soon know that bucking is use¬ 
less, then you can come ashore.” 

Ne-kick did not shout an answer, 
having been warned by the old man 
to keep his voice soothingly low all 
the time he was astride the horse. But 
he felt like yelling his exultation, sens¬ 
ing the submission of the tired stal¬ 
lion. 

“Soon, my big one! Soon you’ll leave 
your wild pastures forever and graze 
close to our cabin. Soon we’ll be 
friends.” 

A final plunge, a feeble effort com¬ 
pared with the savagry of earlier 
bucks. When it was over, the animal 
pointed its muzzle toward the deep 
water and the grassy shore on the far 
side. Ne-kick let it swim, not trying to 
turn it one way or another. A long 


swim would complete the taming, so 
he let the animal head straight across 
the chilly waters. 

“Bring him back,” yelled E-mo- 
shoom. “Steer him back here, where I 
can help you when he comes ashore.” 

Ne-kick, in sudden decision, shouted 
an answer: 

“I cannot turn him—he is too strong 
for me!” 

This was a lie, as he had slackened 
the rope to let the horse go where it 
wished. The stallion swam slowly, the 
long struggle having sapped its energy. 

“Turn back!” shrilled the grand¬ 
father. 

Ne-kick yelled that it was impos¬ 
sible, all the while letting the lariat 
drag loosely in the water. Finally the 
stallion’s hooves touched bottom next 
the grassy shore. At that instant the 
boy jumped off and took the rope with 
him. He watched while the horse stag¬ 
gered up the bank and across the 
grass, moving with greater eagerness 
as it reached the pines. 

T HE boy went ashore and sat on a 
log, glad of the sun’s warmth on 
his shivering skin. E-mo-shoom came 
quickly around the lake leading Ne- 
kick’s pony and bringing the blanket 
and the boy’s clothing. He did not 
speak, and the youngster avoided his 
grandfather’s eyes as he hurriedly 
dressed and wrapped the blanket 
around himself. The old man ex¬ 
amined the lariat, especially the 
strands next the hondo which had 
been sliced through by Ne-kick’s knife. 
Nodding to himself, the grandfather 
came back to the log and sat down 


beside the youth, puffing his pipe 
alight under a match and watching 
Ne-kick with dark eyes. 

The boy blurted: “Forgive me for 
lying, E-mo-shoom, and for wasting 
all the good training. He was almost 
tame; he was nearly ready to be my 
horse. But—I could not have a tame 
horse, and still spy on a wild stallion. 
All summer we have seen many good 
things. The way he gallops with his 
head up; the way he circles the band 
as though to count them; and we’ve 
watched him fight off cougars and 
wolves. If he was tame, we’d no longer 
see those sights. Please don’t be angry, 
grandfather.” 

After a moment a wrinkled hand 
pressed the boy’s shoulder. 

“My eyes have watched the eagle 
off in the far sky, and I have looked 
on the bull elk in his strength and 
seen a grizzly scratch his highest on a 
pine tree. We are Indians, linked with 
the old times when all the Manitou’s 
children were free. Only a few good 
things are left for us to enjoy, and 
thanks to you, this wild stallion can 
be one of them. Come! Let us climb 
the hill and watch him go back to the 
band.” 

“Then you are not angry?” 

“No, Ne-kick.” 

“Ahhhh, then—I like you very much, 
grandfather.” 

“Hai! We should not speak like 
women, boy.” 

But this time the wrinkled leather 
of the old man’s countenance was not 
stolidly expressionless. His eyes were 
full of love as he looked at his fine 
grandson. V 
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Presidents three: Mrs. A. M. Berry, ACWW; Mrs. tV. R. Forrester, MWI, and Mrs. J. W. Adams, FWIC. 



by AMY J. ROE 


S URELY the brave spirit of Adelaide Hoodless, 
founder of the first Women’s Institute, at 
Stoney Creek in 1897, hovered attentively 
over those assembled for this year’s 40th Annual 
Convention of the Manitoba W.I.! Her name is 
known throughout the world, her story frequently 
told brings inspiration to millions of women con¬ 
nected with rural work and life through the 
Associated Country Women of the World. She it 
was, who grasped and acted upon the idea that the 
lives of women, children and men might be saved 
and their health bettered by homemakers sharing 
and putting into effect the scientific knowledge 
then available to farmers, on animal and plant 
nutrition, soil conditions, and labor-saving devices. 

There was a special significance in the 1956 W.I. 
meeting in the campus buildings of the university. 
Preparations were well along for the celebration of 
the Golden Jubilee of Manitoba Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, now fully integrated into the university. On 
this site during the following week, on June 21 and 
22, came over 1,000 guests, graduate and diploma 
ex-students, their wives and the faculty of agri¬ 
culture’s co-students, the home economic of gradu¬ 
ate and diploma classes. 

This may be properly termed the “presidential 
year.” With Mrs. W. R. Forrester of Emerson, 
president of Manitoba W.I., presiding over the 
sessions, delegates were enabled to review the aims 
and projects of their work on provincial, national 
and international levels. 

Mrs. A. M. Berry, of Queensland, Australia, has 
behind her 27 years of executive experience in rural 
women’s organization work in Australia. At the 
1953 Toronto triennial meeting she was elected 
president of the Associated Country Women of the 
World. She has visited 27 of the 30 countries which 
have over six million women in organizations affili¬ 
ated with A.C.W.W. Her presence and the talks 
she gave were of special and lasting interest. She 
is presently crossing Canada, speaking at W.I. 
gatherings and later will meet with other officers 
in England next November, preparatory to the 
eighth Triennial Conference to be held mid-Decem¬ 
ber in Ceylon. It is expected that from 20 to 25 
delegates from Canada will attend. 

Mrs. J. W. Adams of Ethelton, Saskatchewan, 
president of the Federated Women’s -Institutes of 
Canada, accompanied Mrs. Berry and will proceed 
with her to other provincial meetings. Mrs. Adams 
had some timely and important statements to make 
regarding organization framework and activities on 
the three levels. She reminded the delegates that: 
“Without a federation, we would Tie without con¬ 
tacts across Canada and could not speak with a 
united voice or have common policy. In many of 
the provinces the provincial units are closely con¬ 
nected with a university or department of govern¬ 
ment ... We are not all alike but we are headed 
in the same general direction —for the good of home 
and country. It is important there be a central 
policy-making body and to map out fields of 
endeavor and give direction and assistance.” 

Mrs. Adams outlined the functioning of the 
F.W.I.C. Board with representatives elected by 
provincial organizations, and some “appointed” 
members to continue the line of experience to pro¬ 
vide greater continuity in the work. She paid 
special tribute to assistance given by departments 
of agriculture and universities in W.I. work, which 
is sometimes apt to be taken for granted. “Women 
have asked and received help from departments of 
government. Many organizations of men get assist¬ 
ance and receive grants from provincial and federal 
governments such as: seed growers, agriculture 
societies and livestock groups. The importance of 
the rural home is sometimes forgotten. When we 
do ask and receive help, don’t think that we are 
getting something to which we are not entitled. 


We must continue to feel that we are important in 
the economy and welfare of Canadian people.” 

On October 28 and 29, 1957, the F.W.I.C. plans 
to hold its first national convention in Ottawa. 

The second important project is the establish¬ 
ment of a foundation fund which will enable 
F.W.I.C. to set up a national office and employ 
some full-time staff. The work has become too 
heavy for the president and secretary who have 
their own home ties and duties. There must be a 
central office to maintain and store records, as well 
as to hold open the lines of communication so that 
a W.I. member knows she can get information and 
guidance on provincial, national and international 
topics. Mrs. Adams had some pointed things to say 
about standing committees, fields of special study 
and fees paid to national. 

At the 1953 A.C.W.W. meeting, when Mrs. 
Berry was elected president, she was asked: “What 
are your plans?” Her answer, then, was: “I have no 
set plans for the future. We first must learn to crawl 
—and then perhaps to walk.” At that conference’s 
close she said: “We must reaffirm our faith in 
understanding one another. We live in a world that 
has become one as never before. Distances have 
shrunk and we are now directly concerned in coun¬ 
tries that formerly seemed so remote.” 

She is a charming, witty speaker, realizing full 
well how the Australian accent and turns of speech 
delight audiences. She is a vital person appearing 
to stand up well under the strain of travel and 
constant meeting with strangers, many press, radio 
and television interviews; a practical-minded per¬ 
son, carrying on since her husband’s death the 
management of a 42,000-acre “station” or ranch, on 
which 7,000 sheep are raised and sheared. 

Mrs. Berry makes her home in Brisbane, in order 
to be near her two married daughters and six 
grandchildren. She makes the 500-mile hop to her 
grazeland station by airplane, used as casually in 
Australia as we use cars here. In that isolated farm 
home, she herself taught her daughters, aided by 
correspondence courses issued by the department 
of education. She takes pleasure and pride in de¬ 
scribing her country to those who show interest, 
giving much practical detail regarding Australia’s 
population, its main geographical and climatic 
features, the varied types of farms and farming. 
She laments the present drift of population to 
towns and cities. The Country Women’s Association 


in Australia has over 100,000 members in groups 
organized in six states. 

“Understanding” and “friendship” are the key¬ 
notes in Mrs. Berry’s talks. She referred again to 
how the size of the world in these modern days 
seems “to shrink year by year. The way to keep 
pace with it is not for us to shrink with it but 
rather to enlarge our minds and seek to understand 
what is happening . . . How wide our doors are 
opening! You in Canada and we in Australia have 
many opportunities to do things for newcomers in 
our country—to help integrate into our midst people 
from other lands and of other races ... To be a 
good internationalist, one first has to be a good 
national. As we become friends we try to share our 
joys but we must at all times realize that we each 
may view things in different ways—our particular 
window’ gives upon a different view. We must 
endeavor not to look upon other countries and other 
peoples with a jaundiced eye but to try always to 
see into the souls and minds of men.” 

Depicting conditions as she saw them in coun¬ 
tries visited, Mrs. Berry spoke of Malaya and 
Kenya, torn by cruel inner strife between native 
races; of refugee and prison camps, with their tens 
of thousands of people literally “thrown on the 
human scrap heap” as a result of war; of Nigeria, 
its people living at subsistance level, lacking the 
know-how, means and the number of educated 
people to raise to a better level; of Finland, in a 
stern harsh setting, but with its people of great 
heart and courage bravely mending its war wounds, 
and of its hardworking farm women who have long 
taken interest in their associations, in developing 
their culture and taking time to train and prepare 
their children for a better world. She spoke too of 
other sunny happier lands and people: Hawaii and 
the Gold Coast, whose women have recently affili¬ 
ated with A.C.W.W. Of these she said: 

“If you could as I have, visit women of many 
lands in their own homes, you too would feel that 
all women are your friends; that country women as 
mothers and homemakers have strong common 
bonds. How close we really are, through our asso¬ 
ciations and through United Nations and the work 
of its special agencies! 

“I want to live in the world of my day and I 
want the world to live in my home. I want under¬ 
standing, friendship and peace among its peoples 
to come within the lifetime of my children.” V 
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Alma Lorenzen paints their trade-mark, a distinctive touch to a plate. 


(jL Ceramics learn 

Venture into pottery making using native clays and glazes , 
plus a Cinderella-like twist to their project—brings success 
and renown to Alma and Ernst Lorenzen , Lantz, Nova Scotia 

by VERA L. DA YE 


W HEN I first met Alma and 
Ernst Lorenzen they were 
living in three cramped and 
dreary rooms behind a garage on the 
outskirts of Moncton, New Brunswick. 

At the rear, the largest room served 
as a combined kitchen-studio, and 
spilled over with clay in buckets; clay 
mounds on plaster of pans bats; sieved 
clay; clay taking form on Ernst’s pot¬ 
ter’s wheel, and clay objects fresh from 
the kiln. Two small children splashed 
paint in a coloring book, while their 
mother, with steadier hand, sketched 
a pine spray on a small bowl. 

Now, six years later, the Lorenzens 
live and work in their own fine brick 
house in Lantz, Nova Scotia, a pros¬ 
perous community some 20 miles from 
Halifax. There, they have established 
a national reputation for finely turned 
and modelled pieces of ceramic pot¬ 
tery. 

The story of that transformation to 
comparative affluence and well earned 
recognition is one which still amazes 
the Lorenzen team. 

Ernst, Danish by birth, and a for¬ 
ester by training, spent ten years as a 
surveyor in maritime forests. During 
this period he met and married a 
gentle, brown-eyed, convent trained 
Acadian girl from New Brunswick. 
When their first child arrived in an 
isolated woodland cabin, Ernst de¬ 
cided it was no sort of place to rear 
a family. So the couple headed back 
to more settled parts and Ernst ob¬ 
tained work as an express clerk at the 
Moncton airport. In her spare time, 
Alma, who liked to dabble in things 
artistic, sought a satisfactory outlet for 
h-r creative talent. She came up with., 
t ;J ca of making ceramic pottery 
and waxed so enthusiastic that Ernst 
too resolved to try his hand. 


The result was a home-made wheel 
which promptly threw clay all about 
their kitchen. An electric motor and 
small pulleys soon corrected this mis¬ 
take. Soon small pitchers began to 
take proper form. Further experi¬ 
mentation together with serious study 
of form, design and glaze, presently 
convinced the Lorenzens their hobby 
could be built into a profitable busi¬ 
ness. 

With very little capital, Alma and 
Ernst contrived to produce enough 
native pottery to attract local atten¬ 
tion. Then orders began to trickle in, 
some from as far distant as Calgary 
and Banff. Soon they needed more 
workspace, more money to buy sup¬ 
plies, and they didn’t know which 
way to turn. 


Then, one day, a peppery old man 
arrived unannounced at their front 
door, said he’d read about them in 
some newspaper, and wanted to see 
their work. When he had completed 
an eagle-eyed inspection, he turned to 
the Lorenzens and asked if they’d like 
a pottery of their own. Hastily assuring 
the stranger they hoped to have a 
proper place some day, they were 
completely flabbergasted when he told 
Ernst to visit him immediately in 
Halif^c. 

He told them his name was L. E. 
Shaw. At that time, Ernst had never 
heard of L. E. Shaw. However, he 
went to Halifax and was confounded 
to discover the man to be a substantial 
industrialist, owner of L. E. Shaw, 
Ltd., the largest brick and tile com¬ 
pany in the maritime provinces. 

“Draw me a plan of the kind of 
place you want,” Mr. Shaw directed 
tersely. Ernst gasped, but managed 
to outline a combined house, pottery 
and showroom. 

“All right, we’ll have it for you by 
fall,” snapped Mr. Shaw, but with a 
benevolent twinkle in his eye. 

Several months passed with no 
further word from the man. The 
Lorenzens began to think they had 
dreamed the whole thing. Then Shaw 
telephoned them to go at once to 
Lantz and inspect their new premises. 

The Lorenzens found a handsome 
brick house about 28 x 30 feet, with 
attractive living quarters on the 
ground floor and bedrooms above. To 
the right of the living room was space 
for a shop with a large recessed glass 
window facing the road. This was to 
be their retail outlet. Beyond, running 
the full length of the building was 
the pottery, with room for half a 


dozen kilns if need be, well lighted 
with plenty of workspace and shelv¬ 
ing. The pleasant structure fronted on 
the main road to Halifax where tourists 
by the hundreds, passed each summer. 

In Lantz itself, the heart of Shaw’s 
brick-making business, there was clay 
for the taking. There was a thoroughly 
modern community, with brick build¬ 
ings, school, stores and churches. Be¬ 
yond lay the forest, where Alma and 
Ernst could study at first hand, the 
flora and fauna they planned to re¬ 
create in stoneware. 

The whole set-up was a Cinderella- 
like dream come true. Shaw gave them 
an itemized list of the actual cost of all 
materials and labor. The modern six- 
room house and bath was theirs, noth¬ 
ing down, and they could pay for it 
on their own terms—with no strings 
whatever attached. The Lorenzens 
could scarcely believe their good for¬ 
tune. Especially when they discovered 
Mr. Shaw was not particularly inter¬ 
ested in hand-turned pottery. He had 
evidently considered that such an in¬ 
dustry would be pleasant to have in 
Lantz where the clay was so eminently 
suitable. 

H ARD work has now gained inter¬ 
national renown for the Lorenzen 
team. Trade grows, and in a few years 
the establishment will be their own. 

In the beginning, this team of pot¬ 
ters bought the many glazes used in 
their work. Today, they prefer to de¬ 
velop their own, among them, a 
Titanium old ivory Malt Glaze which 
won them an honorable mention at the 
Montreal Ceramic Exhibition in 1952. 
They have since then, changed over 
completely to new types of glazes 
which they develop from the minerals 
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An effective modern display of their pottery ware in the shop at Lants, N.S, 


“All gone, Mummy!” 


No need to coax them to eat when you give the children 
Lipton Chicken Noodle Soup. They love it! And no 
wonder—with those golden egg noodles, that rich 
chicken broth. Just what a fellow wants after a hard 
morning’s play! 

Lipton is so rich in flavor because you make it your¬ 
self—right on your own stove. It tastes home-made 
because it is home-made—and so quickly. Just empty 
the packet into rolling-boil water and in a few minutes 
you have rich nourishing soup that’s good for the whole 
family. 

And it’s so handy for mother when it comes to shop¬ 
ping and storing. The neat foil packages are light to 
carry and space-saving to store. 

Try it this week—and you’ll buy it every weekl 


The method of selecting stockings has much to do 
with the wear you may expect from them 

VT is your hosiery IQ? If weight hose of a 30 denier - 51 gauge 
u buy a pair of stockings by construction. Dress sheer is usually 
;ht rather than for a specific 15 denier - 51 or 54 gauge, and eve- 
it’s time to take stock of ning sheer, 15 denier - 60 gauge, 
ery intelligence rating. On Today’s trend toward increasing 
hand, if you make your sheerness has created problems for 
by gauge and denier you both manufacturer and consumer, 
er shopper than most Cana- Sheerness is achieved by using fibers 
en. in the stocking that are finer and finer, 

stockings by gauge and that is, thinner in cross section. And 
most important. The denier although as the denier decreases the 
efers to the thickness of the gauge generally has been increased, 
ge stands for the number of the stockings have become more 
n a 1^2-inch width. The fragile. If you have thought that ny- 
denier number, the sheerer Ions do not wear as well as they used 
If you are mystified by the to, you are not mistaken. The reason 
ige and denier, you won’t for this seems mainly the fashionable 
tray if you ask for “walking woman’s desire for sheerer hose, 
‘dress sheer” or “evening The method of selecting stockings 
ackings. The walking sheer has a great deal to do with the 
) a comparatively heavy (Please turn to page 40) 


Also Beef Noodle, 
Tomato Vegetable 
and Onion. 
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Save time... 
Save work! 

with the finest household appliances 
from General Electric 



Swivel-top Cleaner. Home 
cleaning the easy way. 

Frypan. Fries, braises, stews, 
grills, bakes. 

Portable Mixer. Powerful, light 
-for all mixing jobs. 

Steam Iron. Flick the button 
for steam or dry. 

Floor Polisher. You just guide 
— it does the work. 

Automatic Toaster. Toast to 
your taste every time. 

Featherweight Iron. Cuts 
ironing time by one-third. 

Electric Kettle. Boils two to 
ten cups in a jiffy. 

Electric Clocks. Handsome, 
accurate — for every 
room. £ 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 

APPLIANCES 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 



ce LsteaM tol 


The whole family can join in the fun of 
making and eating these frosty desserts 


Serve old-fashioned freezer ice cream for a special summer treat, 


I CE cream is a favorite hot-weather 
dessert for people of all ages. 
Dressed up for company with 
fruits, nuts or syrup or served plain 
for a family treat, ice cream is a de¬ 
licious and nutritious dessert. 

The smooth, creamy texture of ice 
cream is developed by the stirring it 
receives in the freezer. It does not 
seem possible to get the same results 
without stirring, although desserts of 
a slightly different type may be made 
satisfactorily in the freezer compart¬ 
ment of the refrigerator. 

To make freezer ice cream, pour 
the cooled ice cream mixture into the 
inner can, filling only two-thirds full 
to allow for expansion. Fit the can 
into the freezer, adjust the dasher and 
cover. The ice packed around the 
freezer must be chopped finely and 
the salt, either coarse or rock salt, in 
proportions of one part salt to six or 
eight parts of ice, arranged in alter¬ 
nate layers with the ice. The first salt 
is put in when the ice is about two 
inches from the bottom of the inner 
can. 

Turn the dasher slowly until the ice 
melts and forms a brine. Then turn 
the handle rapidly and constantly 
until the crank turns hard. Remove the 
ice from the top of the can, pour off 
liquid, remove the dasher, plug the 
opening in the lid, then replace the 
lid. Add more salt and ice in the same 
proportions to fill the freezer and 
allow the ice cream to ripen about 
four hours. 

Texture of refrigerator ice cream 
may be improved by breaking the 
frozen mixture into chunks, turning 
into a chilled bowl and beating it 
smooth with an electric or rotary 
beater. 

Vanilla Freezer Ice Cream 

4 eggs 4 c. light cream 

2Vz c. sugar 2 T. vanilla 

6 c. milk 14 tsp. salt 

Beat eggs until light. Add sugar gradu¬ 
ally, beating until mixture thickens. Add 
remaining ingredients; mix thoroughly. 
Freeze in ice cream freezer. Makes 1 
gallon. 


Lemon Velvet 

iy 2 c. sugar 1 6-oz. can evap- 

% c. lemon juice, orated milk 

fresh, frozen or 3 c. milk 
canned 

Dissolve sugar in lemon juice. Gradu¬ 
ally add evaporated milk, beating con¬ 
stantly. Add milk. Freeze in 2-qt. ice 
cream freezer. Remove dasher and pack. 
Makes 8 servings. 

Lime Sherbet 

1 pkg. lime 1 c. light cream 

flavored gelatin 14 c. lemon juice 

1 c. hot water 1 tsp. grated 

14 c. sugar lemon peel 

2 c. milk 

Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add re¬ 
maining ingredients; mix thoroughly. 
Freeze firm in refrigerator tray. Break in 
chunks with wooden spoon; turn into 
chilled bowl; beat fluffy-smooth with 
beater. Return to cold tray. Freeze firm. 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 

Chocolate Ice Cream 

1 rennet tablet 1 T. cold water 

1 square un- 2 c. light cream 

sweetened 14 c. sugar 

chocolate 114 tsp. vanilla 

Dissolve rennet tablet by crushing in 

cold water. Melt chocolate in 14 c. light 
cream over hot water. Make smooth paste 
of remaining light cream and sugar; add 
to melted chocolate; add vanilla. Heat 
slowly until comfortably warm (110° 
F.), not hot. Add dissolved rennet tablet; 
stir quickly for few seconds only. Pour 
into refrigerator tray. Let stand at room 
temperature until set, about 10 minutes. 
Freeze firm. Remove from tray to chilled 
bowl; break with fork; beat with beater 
until smooth. Return to cold tray. Freeze 
firm. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 

Cherry Bisque 

2 egg whites 14 tsp. vanilla 

2 T. sugar 1 c. heavy cream, 

14 c. g rapenuts whipped 

14 c. coarsely chop- 14 c. sifted icing 

ped cherries, cut sugar 

in fourths 14 c. coarsely chop- 

1 T. maraschino ped almonds 

cherry syrup ( toasted) 

Beat egg whites until foamy; add sugar 
gradually and beat till stiff. Fold in re¬ 
maining ingredients. Sprinkle more grape- 
nuts in bottom of cup cake liners placed 
in muffin pans. Pour in cherry mixture. 
Sprinkle grapenuts on top. Freeze firm. 
Makes 8. V 
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£alads 


These colorful salads provide refreshing and 
nutritious meals for warm , summer days 

by PHYLLIS A. THOMSON 


W HAT is more delightful at this 
time of year than a cool, fresh 
salad? Now that an abundance 
of garden greens is available, the 
possible variety of salads is endless. 

When making salads it’s important 
to remember that the most attractive 
salads are the most simple. Always 
have the greens fresh and crisp (give 
all the ingredients a thorough chilling 
before serving) and break the salad 
stuff into fairly large pieces of uni¬ 
form size. For a pleasant change from 
the usual head and leaf lettuce try 
water cress, endive, romaine or lender 
leaves of spinach. Garnish salads 
prettily using tomato wedges, onion 
rings, green pepper, radishes, grated 
cheese, egg slices, olives, pimento or 
nuts. 

The salad bowl is one of the most 
versatile salad services. It’s convenient 
for buffet suppers, easy for the family 
dinner table and makes a charming 
addition to a company meal. The 
salad bowl consists of various salad 
greens garnished with cut vegetables, 
meat or cheese. The dressing is usually 
a piquant French poured over the 
salad, then tossed lightly. 

The salad plate makes a delightful 
supper or luncheon service. It may 
consist of one or two salads, a fruit or 
vegetable garnish, relishes, devilled 
eggs or small wedges of luncheon 
meat. A complete meal is provided by 
an assorted salad platter with several 
well-chosen salad combinations, ar¬ 
ranged separately in lettuce cups on a 
bed of chopped lettuce. Depending on 
the platter size, it may be arranged 
for four to eight persons. 


Jellied Spring Salad 

1 T. unflavored 
gelatin 

Vi c. cold water 
1% c. hot water 
1 T. lemon juice 
1 T. vinegar 

1 tsp. salt __ 

Soften gelatin in cold water; uis: 
hot water. Add lemon juice, vineg 
salt. Chill 611 partially set; add rer 


c. diced 
cucumber 
c. chopped 
celery 
c. sliced gr 
onions 
% c. sliced ra> 


1 


% 


ingredients. Pour into individual molds. 
Chill till firm. Serve on crisp lettuce with 
mayonnaise. Six servings. 

Tomato Aspic 

4 c. tomato juice 4 whole cloves 


6 T. chopped 
onion 

Vi c. chopped 
celery leaves 
2 T. brown sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

2 small bay leaves 
Combine tomato 

leaves, sugar, salt. 


2 T. unflavored 
gelatin 

Vi c. cold water 

3 T. lemon juice 
1 c. finely cut 

celery 

juice, onion, celery 
bay leaves, cloves. 


Simmer 5 minutes. Strain. Soften gelatin 
in cold water; add to hot tomato mixture. 
Add lemon juice. Chill till partially set. 
Add celery. Chill in lVi-quart or 8-inch 
ring mold 611 firm. Unmold; fill center 
with 2 c. shredded cabbage seasoned with 
salt, pepper, sugar, lemon juice and 
mayonnaise. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


1 


Cheese and Pineapple Salad 


T. unflavored 
gelatin 

Vi c. cold water 
% c. sugar 
Vz c. pineapple 
syrup 


1 


c. crushed pine¬ 
apple, drained 
c. grated ched- 
dar cheese 
c. heavy cream, 
whipped 


Soften gela6n in cold water. Dissolve 
sugar in pineapple syrup over low heat; 
add gelatin, stir till dissolved. Chill till 
partially set; add pineapple and cheese; 
fold in whipped cream. Turn into 1-quart 
mold. Chill until firm. Makes 6 to 8 


servings. 


Chef’s Salad Bowl 


bunch radishes, 
sliced 
Vz green pepper 
c. French 
dressing 


V 4 


1 clove garlic 

1 head lettuce 

2 tomatoes, cut in 
wedges 

1 cucumber, 
sliced 

Rub salad bowl with 1 cut clove garlic. 
Add lettuce broken in pieces. Arrange 
vegetables over lettuce. Season with salt 
and black pepper. Add French dressing. 
Toss lightly. Six servings. 


Chicken Salad 

3 c. cubed, cooked 1 tsp. salt 

chicken 3 sweet pickles, 

IV 2 c. diced celery chopped 

3 hard-cooked Mayonnaise 

eggs 

Combine chicken, celery, salt, eggs cut 
in quarters and pickles. Moisten with 
mayonnaise; serve on lettuce and garnish 



An attractive salad p!ate makes a cool, satisfying luncheon or supper. 



NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 


Serve warm, generously buttered . . . 
a delicious tea-time treat. If you bake 
at home there’s never a failure when 
you use dependable Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! 




A iW 


AiMOA.ru TWfgrS 


Measure into bowl 

1 cup lukewarm water 

Stir In 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Cream 

Vi i cup butter or margarine 

Blend in 

V 2 cup granulated sugar 
IV 2 teaspoons salt 
Blend in, part at a time 

2 well-beaten eggs 

Add the yeast mixture and 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Stir in 

2 cups once-sifted all-purpose flour 

and beat until smooth and elastic. 

Work in an additional 

2% cups (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board; knead until 
smooth and elastic; place in greased bowl. Brush 


top of dough with melted shortening. Cover. Let 
rise in warm place, free from draft, until doubled 
in bulk—about 1 hour. 

Meantime prepare and combine 

% cup finely-crushed cracker 
crumbs 

V 2 cup blanched almonds, finely* 
ground 

3 A cup granulated sugar 

1 slightly-beaten egg 

2 tablespoons water 

IV 2 teaspoons almond extract 

Punch down dough. Turn out and halve the dough; 
set one portion aside to shape later. Roll one 
portion into a 12-inch square. Spread Vi of 
square with half the crumb mixture. Fold plain 
third of dough over crumb mixture, then fold 
remaining third over top — making 3 layers of 
dough and 2 of filling. Cut rectangle into 1 8 strips. 
Twist each strip twice; place on greased cookie 
sheet. Press 2 or 3 blanched almonds into filling of 
each twist. Brush with melted butter or margarine; 
sprinkle withsugar.Shape second portion of dough 
in same manner. Cover. Lot rise until doubled in 
bulk—about 1 hour. Bake in moderate oven, 
350°, 20 to 25 mins. Yield: 36 twists. 
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ALBERTA OFFERS YOU 
SO MUCH MORE! 


Harvest time in Alberta, is the period of 
pleasant weather, warm days and cool 
nights. Forests ablaze with Autumn colors 
and Alberta's invigorating crisp clean air 
are ideal tor photography — sport facilities 
— golfing — riding — hiking — fishing, 
add to a holiday you'll always remember. 
You'll find excellent accommodation at 
popular rates for all the family. 



For free booklet 
and map send this 
ad with your name 
and address to 
Alberta Travel 
Bureau, Legislative 
Bldg., Edmonton, 
Canada. 

B-3 


When Skin Itch 

Drives You MAD 

Here Is a clean stainless pene¬ 
trating antiseptic—known all over 
Canada as MOONE’S EMERALD 
OIL—that dries right in and 
brings swift sure relief from the 
almost unbearable itching and 
distress. 

Its action is so powerfully pene¬ 
trating that the itching is prompt¬ 
ly eased, and with continued use 
your troubles may soon be over. 

Use EMERALD OIL night and 
morning as directions advise for 
one full week. It is safe to use and 
failure is rare indeed. 

MOONE’S EMERALD OIL can 
be obtained in the original bottle 
at any modern drug store. 


with additional egg slices and olives. 
Makes 8 servings. 

Mayonnaise 

1 tsp. salt 2 T. vinegar 

Vz tsp. dry mustard 2 c. salad oil 

Vi tsp. paprika 2 T. lemon juice 

Dash cayenne 1 T. hot water 

2 egg yolks 

Mix dry ingredients; add egg yolks and 
blend. Add vinegar and mix well. Add 
salad oil, 1 tsp. at a time, beating with 


H AS a whisper of a short holiday— 
a “break” away from home, 
come your way? Maybe it s a 
chance to spend a few days with 
mother or sister or perhaps a conven¬ 
tion to which your husband is going, 
which would give you a chance to do 
some shopping in the city, or a provin¬ 
cial gathering of some club or or¬ 
ganization to which you belong. How 
nice it would be to view it through 
your own eyes for a change instead of 
through someone else’s and getting the 
story second-hand. 

Your first thought is that you just 
simply can’t get away, followed per¬ 
haps by feeling a bit sorry for yourself. 
If this is true, then you are the very 
person I’m wanting to talk to. If you 
really want to go, then make up your 
mind that you can go and you likely 
will. I am not talking about an ex¬ 
tended trip to Hawaii, a two-weeks 
trip to the Coast, nor even about being 
a whole week away from home. You 
will get a “lift” out of two or three 
days away from the house, a break 
in the daily routine. In a new setting, 
seeing new faces and forming new 
associations and having “different 
things to think about afterwards, you’ll 
get, especially if you are young and 
rather tired, something that you will 
enjoy and benefit from; Three or four 
days now may be on a par with that 
trip to Hawaii, when you are old 
enough to afford the time and money 
for an extended holiday—when the 
family are off on their own. 

Stop thinking negatively! It’s 
natural to Immediately start listing in 
your mind and perhaps aloud too, all 
the reasons why you cannot go. 
Who’ll wash the separator? What 
about the baby chicks? What about the 
baby, bless his little heart, what could 
I possibly do about him? Oh no, not 
this year, maybe next! These and other 
thoughts flit through your mind. 

I have a very dear friend, who gets 
all pepped up every time there’s a 
possibility for a little trip away from 
home for her. Then she wilts, like a 
fading flower. She seems to say to 
herself in effect: “But something will 
happen. You’ll see! Something always 
does, when I want to go somewhere.” 
Then she settles down and for days 
plans for or thinks up something likely 
to happen. Not consciously, perhaps! 
But that is exactly what she does to 
herself and others. Never has she gone, 
and never that I know\of has she given 
a good sensible reason for not going. 
She hasn’t a child to worry about, but 
each time she manages to raise an in¬ 
surmountable barrier between herself 


rotary beater till 14 c. has been added. 
Add remaining oil in increasing amounts, 
alternating last V 2 c. with lemon juice. 
Beat in hot water; this takes away oily 
appearance. Makes 2 cups. 

French Dressing 

1 tsp. sugar Vz c. salad oil 

1/2 tsp. salt 2 T. lemon juice 

1/2 tsp. dry mustard 2 T. vinegar 

Vz tsp. paprika Dash cayenne 

Put ingredients in jar; cover and shake 
well before using. Makes % cup. V 


and that proposed trip. And she stays 
home year after year. 

Another friend of mine seems al¬ 
ways ready, needing just enough time 
to do her hair and pack her clothes. 
She’s always bubbling over with en¬ 
thusiasm, laughter and new ideas, 
gleaned from here and there and 
everywhere. Her neighbors are fond 
of her, her family adores her. They 
respect her desire to develop her in¬ 
terests outside the four walls of her 
house. That house may be a bit clut¬ 
tered at times but my friend is as good 
as a tonic, for those about her. 

Now, getting back to you and that 
proposed trip! Some fine morning try 
this announcement at the breakfast 
table: “I’ve made up my mind to go 
to the convention this year. I’ll get 
things in order around here so that 
you can get along by yourselves for a 
few days and then I’m taking off.” 
The family will perhaps all fall under 
the table but they will gradually re¬ 
cover from the shock and creep out 
one by one to see if you have dis¬ 
appeared or meant what they heard 
you say. Don’t weaken! Try to look 
nonchalant and go right on planning 
aloud. If they discover that you are 
“wobbling” you are lost. 

Mention of the separator will prob¬ 
ably bring howls of protest around 
your head. Instruct some member of 
the family how to give it a triple rins¬ 
ing every morning until you get back. 
I tell mine to use cold water, then 
warm water and add one teaspoon of 
baking soda to each quart of cold 
water, leaving this last rinse in the 
bowl; take the rest of the separator 
apart and put the pieces all in the 
milk tank. Cover with a clean cloth 
and set it in the basement where it is 
cool. When next they separate milk, 
they drain the soda water off and 
repeat the whole process. 

One of the children can be taught 
to feed and water the baby chicks and 
have some days’ practice at the job 
before you go. In most families there’s 
usually a “chicken man,” and he will 
take pride in doing the job all by 
himself. He can see to it that plenty 
of feed and water is provided before 
he goes to school and the chicks will 
be all right until he returns in the late 
afternoon. If you have a brooder that 
is oil or electric with automatic ad¬ 
justment, he must understand its man¬ 
agement and behavior. But don’t try 
to give too many detailed directions 
or they will likely forget the important 
ones and remember only the unim¬ 
portant points. 

Now in regard to little Johnny! 
Haven’t you got a good friend or 


neighbor to whom you could explain 
that you want to go on that trip or to 
a convention. Ask her if she would 
take little Johnny and care for him the 
days you will be away. You can offer 
to return the favor or some equal 
courtesy in the future. Women are 
good in helping each other out in 
such ways and you will get your 
chance to repay her later. You’ll go 
on that trip with a song in your heart. 

If your other children are too young 
to leave alone overnight (if you 
are like me, they have to be nearly 
grown up to be so considered), you 
can make arrangements. Some older 
neighbor boy or girl might be per¬ 
suaded to come to your place in the 
evening and stay overnight. If the fires 
and oil in the brooder stove need 
checking you will want to have a 
responsible person to keep a watchful 
eye on things. You will probably have 
an adult there anyway for attending 
to the chores. 

Each woman’s problem differs from 
another's. But there will be a solution 
if you are smart in thinking things 
out and talking it over with others. 
When the family has recovered from 
the first shock, they will contribute 
ideas and volunteer ways of helping 
out. The older ones especially feel a 
sense of pride in looking after things 
“while Mum and Dad are away.” You 
will of course be warm in expressing 
your appreciation and praise to each 
individual when you return. 

Just a word about food prepared in 
advance and left for the family meals! 
You know best your family’s likes 
and dislikes—and the little treats that 
make them happy. If you have a good 
refrigerator or a freezer, that problem 
is fairly simple, you can even make 
sandwiches for school lunches and 
freeze them or pies already to slip in 
the oven. I am not attempting to give 
you recipes, rather just insisting that 
it can be handled if you make plans 
and let the children in on the plans. 

Instead of one large cake, make 
two smaller ones or cup cakes. If you 
have adequate cold storage you can 
make a macaroni and cheese or tomato 
casserole, which can well take the 
place of meat and vegetables. Canned 
meat is handy at such times. 

Perhaps at this point, you are say¬ 
ing: “It’s easy for her to write about 
all these things. I’ll bet she never had 
a family.” Stop right there—you’re 
thinking negatively again! The first 
thing you know you’ll argue yourself 
out of taking that trip. Better, go get 
your hat and look over your clothes. 
You do not need many. A suit and a 
couple of dainty blouses, a smart dress 
will be enough to see you through. 
They may not be new but then the 
folks you will meet haven’t seen you 
in them. Either get or arrange for a 
new hair-do. There is nothing which 
will give you a “lift” like knowing 
that you look your best. 

Have a good time on that visit or 
trip. Greet your little holiday with 
enthusiasm and above all don’t worry 
about things back home. Endeavor to 
meet as many people as you can. 
Each one will have something for you 
—a new outlook, a different experience, 
new ideas. When you get back home, 
you will have much to tell your family. 
And the things they have to tell you 
will make you realize that your small 
neople are surprisingly dependable, re¬ 
sourceful and just plain wonderful. V 


Tit at gUt Holiday 

When the opportunity comes, welcome it and make plans 
for yourself and family, brushing aside hindering thoughts 

hy YERA M. MEAD 
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In leisure moments make these versatile 
items for home and personal use 

by ANNA LOREE 


Design No. C-N-108 

Here is a charming crocheted run¬ 
ner for a table or sideboard. The deli¬ 
cate, lacy design of “Fairy Shingles” 
makes the runner appropriate even 
for a dressing table. The runner will 
help to protect table surfaces from 
scratches and other blemishes. Make 
several in different colors to harmonize 
with furnishings in the various rooms 
of your home. With a simple pattern 
and easy-to-follow instructions the 
runner is quickly worked. To give a 
finished look, starch lightly, then press 
with a warm iron. Runner measures 
1314 x 29 inches. The materials re¬ 
quired include 8 balls pearl cotton 
size 5 and steel crochet hook No. 7. 
Design No. C-N-108. Price 10 cents. 


Design No. C-PC-8041 

A useful carry-all bag you will 
enjoy. Smart envelope style with 
zipper closure for neat finishing. 
Use as an evening bag during 
the winter months. Bag is lined 
with felt and buckram to give 
smooth, firm appearance. Mate¬ 
rials: 3 balls sparkle blue crochet 
cotton, steel crochet hook No. 2, 
9-inch zipper, '/•> yard each of 
felt and buckram. Design No. 
C-PC-8041. Price 10 cents. 


rtify&d ia'Wood 


WESTERN VINEGARS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG, CALGARY, 
VANCOUVER, EDMONTON 


Have you heard 


Design No. C-G-101 

For summer fun, beach bag 
and slippers set is ideal. Bright 
colors lend a gay, peasant air. 
Later bag can be used to carry 
knitting, needlework, or baby 
needs; soft-soled slippers suit¬ 
able for year round house slip¬ 
pers. Materials: 9 balls red, 5 
balls each of turquoise, yellow, 
pink and green cronita cotton, 
plastic crochet hook No. 8, 16 
metal rings 1 inch in diameter, 
pair soles, 1 yard elastic. Design 
No. C-G-101. Price 10 cents. 


New chemical softens water softer than 
rainwater! Your soap will wash more! 
Reduces "scale" in the kettle and rings 
in the bath! Use in kitchen, laundry or 
bath. No harmful ingredients. Send 10c 
for sample. Retail pack, postpaid 50 
cents. 

P. K. PACKERS LTD. 

231 Avenue 'H' North 
SASKATOON SASKATCHEWAN 


Powders, the standby of mothers for 
more tha*n 100 years, they act safely 
and effectively as a gentle laxative. 
At your druggist’s. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


white or ecru 6-cord 

mercer-crochet size 30 and a steel crochet hook No. 10. Design No. CT-229 
Price 10 cents. 


the safe, convenient, easy way to 
ensure intimate feminine hygiene? 

Zonitors—dainty, greaseless vaginal 
suppositories are powerfully effective 
yet absolutely safe. They completely 
deodorize, guard against infection and 
kill every germ they touch in hours of 
continuous action. Inexpensive too . . . 
buy a package today! 


steedman’s 

*)eethiny toOeens POWDERS 

Look for the double EE symbol on the package . 


Helpful Suggestions 

for solving many farm prob' 
lems are found in every issue 
of The Country Guide. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 
Vaughan Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. V 
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onything else AND save money—I'm smart 
enough to spend the savings—so there!" 



We don’t go all the way with 
this—but she’s got a point! 
A bottle of Mrs. Stewart’s 
liquid Bluing lasts for months 
and gets clothes snowy white 
the easy way without fuss or 
muss. Start next washday. 



THE FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR. 


Wash Woollens 
Without Shrinking! 

Yes! You can wash all your wool¬ 
lens without the least shrinking or 
matting; thanks to ZERO the 
amazing cold water Soap. Softest 
cashmeres and baby things are per¬ 
fectly safe with ZERO. Try a box 
today — 59c package good for 
dozens of washings. At your local 
drug, grocery and woo! stores. For 
Free sample, write Dept. 3D, ZERO 
Soap, Victoria, B.C. 


NO MORE 

HARD WATER RASH” 



We have a 
DIAMOND 
Water Softener 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTE 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 

BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 


'Talent 'Tladinq 

by BETTY CAMPBELL 
“Oh, how I wish I could do that!” 

I N any group of women, whether it’s 
a church organization, a women’s 
institute, or a legion or hospital 
auxiliary, there are those women and 
girls who would like to learn some 
new skill. There are also women who 
have special talents and skills in crafts 
or homemaking. But it’s not always 
easy to get the two together. 

You can plan and organize so that 
the experts in a particular field may 
share their skills. Everybody will have 
the opportunity to learn something 
new and those who teach will enjoy 
the experience as well as those who 
leam. 

The next time your society or group 
meets, pass out a simple questionnaire. 
First, of course, will be a space for 
the name, and the telephone number 
of each member. Then comes the list 
of “do’s,” things which she can do in 
the line of special homemaking skills. 
These will include such specialized 
baking as making bread and dough¬ 
nuts. It is surprising the number of 
people who haven’t mastered that 
trick, and are anxious to find out 
where their trouble is. After these 
comes the handiwork section with 
knitting, crocheting, sewing, smock¬ 
ing, tatting, and embroidery work. It’s 
a good idea to include the growing of 
houseplants, canning, making pickles 
and jellies in this list too, just in case. 

The second secton lists the same 
skills, but is headed “I would like to 
leam to . . .” Each member simply 
checks the things she can do, and the 
things she would Hke to leam or do. 

Once you have that information, it’s 
a relatively simple matter to choose 
someone who is especially proficient 
at each craft and have her help a 
class to learn a new skill. If a large 
enough number expresses a desire to 
learn knitting or smocking, an evening 
together can be arranged. If only 
one girl is interested in tatting, she 
and the best tatter in the group will 
have cosy hours together over their 
work. 

There is only one stipulation. One 
piece of work must be turned in by 
each person to the group for the an¬ 
nual sale or bazaar. This means a 
sizable contribution, and the members 
have extra fun getting ready for the 
sale. V 

The Neivs in Nylons 

Continued from, page 35 

amount of wear you can expect to 
receive from them. It is wisest to buy 
stockings for a particular occasion or 
use. For example, a walking sheer, 
30 denier-51 gauge stocking is ideal 
for general wear, household use and 
trips to the grocery store—in fact any¬ 
where where they might be expected 
to receive hard usage. On the other 
hand for more dressy occasions and 
evening wear, a 15 denier stocking 
in a 51, 54 or 60 gauge is more 
flattering. 

Another money saver is to buv 
several pairs of stockings at one time. 
By purchasing two or better, three 
pairs of stockings in the same color 
at one time, you can match odd 
stockings to form perfect pairs if one 
nylon from each pair “runs” or 


develops a snag. Following this prac¬ 
tice your stockings should wear at 
least one-third longer. 

Complicating the trend to sheer¬ 
ness is the newest development in 
hosiery—stretchable hose that will fit 
a range of sizes, jding to the leg and 
give without binding under the strain 
of severe knee bending. Although 
nylon filament has none of the natural 
crimp that, for example, wool yam 
has, stretch can be built into nylon 
simply: the filament is twisted by 
various means and heated to about 
275° F. When the filament is allowed 
to cool, it will have taken a perma¬ 
nent set in the direction of the twist, 
becoming a sort of nylon coil spring. 

Though “stretch” yarns seem 
headed for success it is by no means 
clear which stretch yarns will come 
out ahead. A great number of proc¬ 
esses are already in competition. 
Among the different kinds available 
in Canada are “Agilon,” “Shaped- 
2-U” and “Ban-Lon.” These are trade 
names for different yam treatments. 
As the production of stretch nylons 
is quite small at the present time, the 
price is still slightly more than for 
conventional hose. A point to remem¬ 
ber is that stretch nylons should be 
rolled rather than pulled on, to avoid 
exerting any sudden strain on the 
fabric. 

Hosiery provides women with a 
wider selection this year than most 
fashion accessories. The new doll- 
size stocking which stretches to give 
a personalized fit has even more tricks 
to offer. It is now available with re¬ 
versible light and dark seams or no 
seams at all. Stretchy yams are pro¬ 
viding a two-way expandable hosiery 
welt interlaced with pastel bands to 
match the wearer’s lingerie and this 
summer will be available in garter- 
eliminating knee-highs. 

Also new this season is a standard 
stocking with a self-adjusting device 
just below the top which enables any 
single size to fit three or four different 
leg lengths. It also lessens the strain 
over the knee and provides greater 
comfort when bending or stooping. 


For those interested in texture, there 
is a design with a ribbed effect in 
the leg and a lace-patterned welt. 

The demand for seamless hosiery 
is still as strong as ever, giving those 
who prefer the bare-legged look and 
are interested in what they buy, a 
different term to learn. In this instance 
the word “needle” is much easier to 
understand than gauge and denier 
since it is simply the number of 
stitches in the circumference of the 
leg. Thus there is a 340-, 400- and 
474-needle seamless hosiery. Provid¬ 
ing the thickness of the yam remains 
the same, a 474-needle stocking is 
more snag-resistant than the other two 
constructions since the stitches are 
less open.—P.A.T. V 



*Tlte TTlMxj-Cjo-Round 

Hurrah! Tomorrow! The circus will 
come. 

The hand in front with the big bass 
drum; 

Lions and tigers, and zebras and bears, 

And fat little ponies that gallop in 
pairs. 

Tomorrow we’ll ride on the merry-go- 
round, 

And gaily wave to the painted clowns. 

Then from the horses we’ll slide to the 
ground 

Feeling so queer as we stagger around. 

—Effie Butler. 
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COM3 OUT ROPE* 
► .WITHTA0LE FORK 


ROPE 
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ROP£ WRAPPED WITH fcAFF/A, , 
AoiD WRAPPED A6A"4 AS AT 


DOOMED » 
A. 


A HANDY colored brush for the 
hearth or an efficient brush for 
dusting corners! You will be 
proud to be the donor of this unusual 
gift or to contribute it to your Christ¬ 
mas bazaar. The brush is made from 
one and one-quarter inch rope—you 
need two feet for each bmsh you in¬ 
tend to make, also you need a package 
of assorted colored raffia. 

Find the center of your piece of 
rope, then wind raffia neatly and 
firmly for a width of one inch on each 


side of the center. Continue winding 
with other raffia colors in one-inch 
bands in a pleasing color arrangement 
to cover a total of 12 inches of rope. 
Now fold rope in half "and begin wind¬ 
ing raffia about three inches from the 
top to hold together the two halves 
and form a handle four inches long. 
This will leave about five inches of 
rope to untwist and comb out with a 
heavy fork or coarse comb to make 
the brush. Shellac the raffia part of 
the brush to make it attractive and 
durable.—A.T. V 
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1634 


No. 1634—For summer, a child’s complete play wardrobe. Includes “sunsuit” 
top, shorts, blouse and skirt. Garments are quickly and easily made-only one 
major pattern piece for each item. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material for complete outfit. Price 35 cents. 


4878 


1483 


No. 4502—A demure nightgown for little miss. Features 
ruffle at neck, sleeve and hem, ribbon tie and long set-in 
sleeves. May be made sleeveless. Matching bed jacket also 
included. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires 214 yards 
36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


1496 


No. 3296—A dainty slip with camisole top and wide skirt. Just right to 
wear under pretty full-skirted dresses. Pattern for panties also included. 
Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires % yard 36-inch material. Price 25 cents. 

No. 1483—For the toddler, a play outfit consisting of shirt, jacket and 
pants. Pants may be long or short. Shirt features small collar, short sleeves, 
button front. Sizes 14, 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2 requires 2% yards 36-inch material 
for complete outfit. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4878—For Sunday school or birthday parties here is a princess-style 


1330 


dress. Made with empire waist, puffed sleeves and peter pan collar. Sizes 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires 214 yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1330—Start fall wardrobe with this jumper and blouse. Jumper features 
six-gore skirt, patch pockets and slim bodice. Blouse has long sleeves with but- 


All patterns are printed with instructions in English, French and German. ton-front and little boy collar. Sizes 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 10 requires 274 
State size and number for each pattern. y ards for jumper, 1% yards 36-inch material for blouse. Price 35 cents. 


Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, 
Winnipeg 2, Man., or direct from your local dealer. 


No. 1496—Here is a dress for school or dress-up occasions. Smart long-torso 
style with soft unpressed pleats in skirt. Slim bodice features short set-in sleeves, 
small, pointed collar. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 10 requires 3Vs yards 36-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 








STRING 



CANDU 



I T’S fun to go camping! Living out-of-doors makes you feel 
carefree and happy. You may go to a cottage at the lake with 
your family or pitch a tent in a grove of trees in the pasture or 
just build a shelter of boards and old blankets not far from the 
house to use for daytime camping. However you choose to camp 
you’ll enjoy making some of your own camp equipment. Try this 
woodsman’s lantern that will not blow out in a wind and is easy 
to pack when you break camp. 

You will need a soft drink bottle (preferably of clear glass), 
a tin lid from a baking powder can large enough for the bottle to 
sit in, some soft wire and a candle. Fill the bottle with water 
then tie a woollen string around it about half an inch from the 
bottom of the bottle. Set the bottle on hot coals until the water 
begins to boil and the string burns off. Tap bottle sharply with 
a stick and the bottom will break off clean. Now punch four 
evenly spaced holes with a nail in the rim of the tin lid, then cut 
an X shape on the bottom of the lid and push the points inward 
to make an opening large enough to hold the candle. Set the 
bottle into the tin lid, to act as a lamp shade, then fasten to the 
lid two wires long enough to reach over the top of the bottle and 
twist into a handle (see dia¬ 
gram). There you have a safe, 
dependable campers lantern. 



'Time 

The wind makes music all night long, 
A lullaby of sleep— 

Sometimes it sounds like mother’s song. 
Sometimes an organ deep— 

And in the sky the stars stand still. 
Like shining watchful eyes. 

And over all God kindly spreads 
The blanket of the skies. 

— Effie Butler. 

Mr. Peabody’s Thinking-Cap 

by Mary Grannan 

I T was a very ordinary everyday cap 
of flecked tweed. It had a broad 
peak in front and a button on the 
top, and it hung on a nail in Mr. 
Peabody’s workshop. Mr. Peabody 
jittered in his workshop, doing this 
and that, at his leisure. Mr. Peabody 
Was old and had time to putter. He 
also had time for little Janey Little, 
who lived next door. One day he 
mended Janey’s doll carriage. Another 
day he mended a kite, and every day 
he answered questions. Mr. Peabody 
always had a ready answer, but the 
morning that Janey brought her little 
green wooden horse to him, he was 
puzzled. 

“Mr. Peabody,” Janey said, “look 
at my little wooden horse. He’s sad. 
His tail is all saggy and his mane is 
all draggy, and there’s a tear in his 

ft 

eye. 

Mr. Peabody looked at the little 
green horse, and it was a sorry sight 
indeed. He took the horse from Janey, 
looked at it, and then at Janey, with 
twinkling eyes and said, “Didn’t I see 
your little green horse on the back 
step last night?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Janey, “he was on 
the back step all night.” 

“And it rained in the night,” said 
Janey’s friend. “I think the rain 
accounts for the saggy tail and the 
draggy mane and the tears in his 
eyes.” 

Janey shook her head, violently. 
“It may account for the saggy and 
the draggy, Mr. Peabody, but not 
for the tears. These are real tears. I 
can tell the difference between rain¬ 
drops and real tears.” 


Mr. Peabody raised his eyebrows 
and shook his head. If they were real 
tears, as Janey said they were, then 
he did have a problem on his hands. 
Why was the little horse crying? He 
shook his head again. “I’ll have to 
put on my thinking-cap,” he said to 
Janey, “this is something I can’t figure 
out alone.” He reached for the cap 
that hung on the nail. Then he 
snapped his fingers and winked at 
Janey. 

“Do you know now, why my green 
horse is crying?” asked the excited 
little girl jumping up and down. 

“I know . . .” said the old man. 
“That is, I know how to find out why 
he’s crying.” 

“Did your thinking-cap tell you?” 
asked the amazed little Janey. 

Mr. Peabody nodded. Janey looked 
at the shabby old cap on Mr. Pea¬ 
body’s curly old head, and she looked 
at it in wonder. The old cap had 
hung on the nail as long as she could 
remember, but she had never known, 
until this minute, that it was a 
thinking-cap. “Mr. Peabody,” she 
said, “we must take care of that cap. 
It’s magic, isn’t it? It can answer all 
of our questions.” 

Mr. Peabody agreed, with reserva¬ 
tions. “We must not tire it out,” he 
said. “One question a day is all we 
must ask of the thinking-cap.” 

“Yes,” said Janey, “one question a 
day! Mr. Peabody, what did it tell 
you about my green horse?” 

“It said to me, ‘Mr. Peabody, go to 
the Fair, your question will be an¬ 
swered there.’ Do you think your 
mother will let you go to the Fair, 
Janey?” 

Janey went flying out of the work¬ 
shop, across the driveway and into 
her own kitchen. Mrs. Little listened 
to her story, and smiled. “But Janey,” 
she said, “you shouldn’t take all your 
worries to Mr. Peabody. He’s busy. 
He may not want to go to the Fair.” 

“Oh, but he does,” said Janey. 
“His thinking-cap told him that he’d 
find out, at the fair, why my horse 
was Crying. You don’t want my green 
horse to cry the rest of his life, do you 
Mum?” 


When Janey put it that way, what 
else could Mrs. Little do, but give her 
permission. She did. Janey and Mr. 
Peabody set off for the fair. Janey 
was carrying the green horse. Mr. 
Peabody was carrying his thinking- 
cap. “We might need it,” he said. 
“It will be the same question, so the 
thinking-cap shouldn’t mind if we 
ask it twice.” 

It was very exciting at the Fair. 
The cries of the vendors sounded 
like a great choir, out of tune. Janey 
laughed. She liked the sounds. She 
liked the smells, too. The roasting 
peanuts, the frying onions, the 
sizzling red-hots. And she liked what 
she saw: the balloons, flags and ban¬ 
ners, the milling crowds of people! 
Mr. Peabody said that he was sure 
the green horse wouldn’t mind crying 
a little longer. “Now that we’re here,” 
he said, “we may as well have some 
ice cream, and see the dog show and 
the monkey show, and the bicycling 
bears, don’t you think?” 

Janey thought so, and enjoyed her¬ 
self greatly, as they made their way 
among the stalls. About an hour later, 
Mr. Peabody headed for the merry- 
go-round. Janey was glad. She had 
wanted to ride on the merry-go-round, 
but she had left all decisions to Mr. 
Peabody. “My thinking-cap told me 
that we’d find out the answer to our 


problem on the merry-go-round,” he 
said. 

Janey laughed as they whirled 
about. Mr. Peabody was a comical 
sight, riding the golden horse that 
went up and down, up and down on 
his brass pole. When the music 
stopped, and they climbed down, Mr. 
Peabody nodded. “Would you believe 
it, Janey? Your horse is crying because 
he doesn’t like to stand still. He 
wants to go around and around like 
a merry-go-round horse.” 

Janey sighed. “But he can’t,” she 
said. “He’s too small to be on a 
merry-go-round.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “but he’s 
not too small to go around and around. 
I’ll put my thinking-cap on again to¬ 
morrow. It will tell us what to do.” 

The next morning, bright and early, 
Janey ran to the workshop. Once 
again Mr. Peabody winked at her. 
“Run home,” he said, “and get ybur 
spinning top. We’ll put the little 
horse on top of it, and it can go 
around and around and around. 
That’s what my thinking-cap told me 
today.” 

The little green horse was fastened 
to the top of the top, and he whirled 
happily. There are no tears in his 
eyes now, but his tail is still saggy, 
and his mane is still draggy. V 


Sketch Pac> Qut-o^-Deete 

No. 53 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 



C ATTLE, at least when young, are 
gregarious: they are fond of com¬ 
pany. This is a neighborly character¬ 
istic shared by most people. So when 
you see two or more calves standing 
in a field, they will most likely be 
close together. 

Now you may not have considered 
this in your drawings, but the two 
half-grown calves standing together in 
the sketch are not two shapes. They 
must be thought of, and drawn, as 
one shape. This is rather a tricky 
problem for the novice: he knows 
there are two animals there, and yet 
is told to regard them as one. 

The reason is that in all composi¬ 
tion of pictures the design comes from 
the balancing of masses, and when 
any number of objects (or people) are 
standing close together, they must be 
observed and drawn first as a single 
group or mass. So, in drawing these 


calves, the first thought should be the 
silhouette of the two animals together 
—the outline of the group. At the 
same time the anatomy, the actual 
proportions of the animals must be 
estimated and correctly indicated. 
After this, comes the separation in 
simple outline of the white and 
colored areas, then the further de¬ 
velopment of form by indicating the 
shapes, of shadows. 

For an exercise in design, it would 
have been quite possible to have 
drawn- these animals as a pure black 
and white pattern, leaving out the 
shadows and gradations of color. You 
can do this with almost any subject, 
but the most interesting effects are 
gotten when the subject is not all one 
color. It is the shapes of these black 
and white or grey and white areas 
that make them interesting to the be¬ 
holder. V 
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Fishermen who begrudge the 
effort involved in catching live 
crickets for bait can buy a quart 
of them, by mail, from a Georgia 
cricket farm. 

We learn that it takes fifteen 
days for cricket eggs to hatch, 
eight weeks for the insects to 
grow to bait size. We note, too, 
that the brooders where they 
laze about in 85° temperature, 
lapping up chicken mash, are 
made of aluminum. But we con¬ 
fess we’re not too surprised. It 
simply means that this busy 
metal has found still another use 
in the busy housing industry — 
this time providing clean, warm, 
pleasant quarters for aristocratic 
crickets. You see aluminum 
everywhere these days! 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 



You Can Unload Grain 
With a Push Button 


MOBILE 

WEDGE 



Independent Operation... More 
Efficient Lift... No Power Take-Off 


Works with Motor on or Off 
Costs Less to Buy and Mount 

Smooth, easy lift with less friction and 
wear. Electric-hydraulic operation for 
easy transfer from truck to truck at 
trade-in time, regardless of transmission. 
Push button control, while moving or at 
a standstill, motor on or off. Lower first 
cost, mounting cost, annual cost. 

These advantages are yours for less 
money when you buy a Jayhawk. Mod¬ 
els for large trucks or pickups... at Jay- 
hawk dealers. FREE CIRCULAR di¬ 
rect. Write today. 


WYATT M FG. C O., INC. 

Since 1903 Ptpt. fTETFQB Satina, Kansas 


Distributed by 

' McKenzie auto equipt., ltd. 

Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North Battleford, Yorkton 


Carcass Grading? 

Continued from page 9 

the rapid improvement of hogs in the 
United States. The latter development 
can mean the loss of our very re¬ 
munerative market there for pork prod¬ 
ucts; or it could even eventually mean 
the invasion of our market by products 
from the United States “meat-type 
hog.” 

Responsible representatives of farm 
organizations and departments of agri¬ 
culture are searching, therefore, for 
ways and means of providing new in¬ 
centives for improved hog quality. It 
is felt by many that a revision of the 
hog carcass grades would be a step in 
this direction. The present grades 
were based on the live grades then in 
use. This was a logical beginning, since 
both systems were to run concurrently 
for several years. 

It has been found, however, that 
present grades call for some mixing of 
qualities. This is hardly consistent with 
commercial values; and it is also ap¬ 
parent that the weight ranges are 
somewhat higher than they need to 
be, to meet present market demands 
for lean cuts of small size. It is prob¬ 
able that some readjustment of these 
grades and weights would provide for 
a closer evaluation of the carcasses, in 
accordance with their usefulness in 
the meat trade. Such readjustments 
should result in better returns for the 
better hogs, and discourage the pro¬ 
duction of the undesirable kinds. 

T HE increasing use which is being 
made of the carcass grades for 
beef, as a basis of settlement to the 
producer, is pointing up the desir¬ 
ability for a closer evaluation, particu¬ 
larly in the third grade, “C” or Com¬ 
mercial. As presently constituted, this 
grade includes a fairly good kind of 
carcass at the top—just below the Blue 
Brand — and ranges down to young 
cows of beef type, including overfats. 
Another factor is that where the trade 
desire to ribbon-brand Commercial 
beef at the retail level, such branding 
is usually restricted to the better end 
of the grade, or so-called “top com¬ 
mercial.” The majority of consumers 
want lean, tender beef, and this comes 
from youthful animals which are not 
highly finished. Under the grading sys¬ 
tem this kind of beef falls into the B 
grade and the top part of C grade. 

It seems possible that consumer 
preference may tend to swing from the 
more highly finished beef of Choice, 
or Red Brand, quality, toward the kind 
called “top commercial,” especially if 
the latter is branded and offered at 
retail in greater volume. The high- 
class hotel, railway, and restaurant 
trade takes care of a large proportion 
of the top grade, in any case, and the 
production of leaner beef should be 
right in line with the trend toward 
grass farming in some areas, and the 
search for more economical production 
in all areas. 

The difference in cut-out yields of 
trimmed retail cuts from carcasses of 
varying degrees of finish, or fatness, 
has always been an important factor 
in determining the value of a beef 
animal, either on the hoof or the hook. 
This is assuming greater importance 
as the retailer tries to meet the con¬ 
sumer’s wishes for leaner cuts with 
the fat trimmed off. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the more highly finished the 



When a big, gleaming pheasant rockets up from 
almost under your feet, it’s not enough to have a 
good gun and be a fair shot. Choose the shell most 
suited to your gun and game you’re after. For a 
successful upland game season this year load up with 
CANUCK Shot Shells. 

.VUwayB Dependable’ < 35 ^ AMMUNITION 



DIGS 

STRAIGHT. 

SIDED 

HOLES 


DIGGER • SHOVEL • CRANE 


MOUNTS ON V/z TON TRUCK 


0 008 ^®®^^ . 

'The hired'”' 3 " . 


• TRENCHES 

• EXCAVATES 

• BUILDS 
DAMS 

V °A 

/bnier 1 - 


COMPLETELY 

HYDRAULIC 


FAST CYCLING, EASY TO OPERATE! 

Do a week’s work in half a day! 
Trench for drainage, excavate, build 
dams and stock ponds, trench silos 
. . . hundreds of other farm jobs. 
HOPTO is simple, easy, safe to op¬ 
erate. Retractable hydraulic outrig¬ 
gers level unit. HOPTO is com¬ 
pletely hydraulic! 

BACKHOE OR SHOVEL BUCKET 

Wide variety of attaching units adapts 
HOPTO exactly to your needs. Digs 
11' deep; loads into highest truck! 
HOPTO models for wheel or track- 
type tractor mounting; power take¬ 
off operated trailer units, three truck- 
mounted models and complete wheel 
and track-mounted units. Get com¬ 
plete information. 

Write Today for all the facts! i 


BADGER MACHINE CO. 
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THE$uper$ix 


,000 Lb. Capacity 
Box Type Booms 


HYDRAULIC BUCKET CONTROL 
Optional 


NEVER BEFORE! ONE 
LOADER TO FIT SO 
MANY DIFFERENT 
MODELS OF TRACTORS 


THE "CHIEF" IS MADE TO FIT 

• Allis Chalmers WC, WD, and WD45. 

• Case SC, DC, VAC, VAC-14, 301, 311, 400 Row Crop and Adj. Wide Front-* 
Case DC4. 

• Cockshutt 20, 30, 40, 50—Co-op E2, E3, E4, E5 Row Crop Adj. Wide Front 
and Standard. 

• Farmall C, Super C, H, Super H, M, Super M, Super MTA, 300 and 400 Row: 
Crop and Adjustable Wide Front. 

• International W-400. 

• John Deere A, B, G, 50, 60, 70 Row Crop and Adj. Wide Front and 70 Stand- 
ard-AR 1949-1953 Models. 

• McCormick W4, W6, Super W6 and Super WD6. 

• Massey Harris 30, 33, 44, 44 Special Row Crop, Adj. Wide Front and Standard. 

• Minneapolis-Moline R, Z, U, 445 Row Crop and Adj. Wide Front U Standard, 
445 Utility. 

• Oliver 77, 88, Super 77, Super 88 Row Crop and Adj. Wide Front. 


Chief mounting brackets are made 
available for new model tractors as 
they appear on the market. Contact 
your supplier for information on trac¬ 
tor models not listed above. 


Manure fork and material bucket 
shown above. Other Chief attachments 
include 78" angle dozer, 60" bulldoz¬ 
er, 84" snow and grain bucket and 
manure plate for fork. 



ALLIED EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Saskatoon, Sask. 

BUTLER BROS. SUPPLIES, LTD, 
North Surrey, B.C. 

CRAWFORD &. CO., LTD. 

Camrose, Alberta 


FARMERS SUPFLY & EQUIPMENT LTD 
Brampton Ontario 

UNITED MACHINE DIST. LTD. 

Lethbridge, Alberta 
FRANK LAWSON & SONS 
Brandon, Manitoba 



a fine cut with a DISTINCTIVE flavour 


animal is, less of the total weight goes 
to the retail counter. This means that 
some carcasses, even of excellent con¬ 
formation, must go to the bottom of 
the third grade, and is one of the 
reasons for the wide range in quality 
within the third grade, or commercial, 
at present. 

N AMING and marking the grades is 
somewhat contentious. Some re¬ 
tailers will handle only the “best” 
and therefore offer grade A or Red 
Brand beef only. Others handle only 
Red and Blue Brands. There is provi¬ 
sion for branding the other grades, 
but it is claimed that “top commercial” 
will never be popular, so long as it is 
stigmatized by the designation “C” or 
third grade, no matter how many 
people would consider it good eating 
meat. It has even been said that the 
government grades are “upside down,” 
and that the top three grades should 
be reversed in nomenclature. The fact 
is, of course, that there is considerable 
variation in consumers’ appetites and 
purses, and naturally there are differ¬ 
ences in their appraisal of the official 
grades. One family might quite prop¬ 
erly place the three top grades in 
reverse order of preference, as com¬ 
pared to another family. It has been 
well said that “all beef is good beef 
for the right purpose.” Government 
grading merely seeks to set out and 
identify the main distinct qualities 
found in the commodity concerned so 
that each quality may be evaluated 
according to the supply and demand 
for it. It is difficult, therefore, to find 
a set of grade names or designations 
which will suit everyone. 

These are some of the considera¬ 
tions which are causing the examina¬ 
tion of present grade standards and 
recommendations from various farm 
organizations, with respect to revisions 
in the hog and beef carcass grades. 

The carcass grades for lamb, mutton 
and veal appear to be reasonably satis¬ 
factory for the present. Some small ad¬ 
justments in the weight ranges for 
lamb and mutton are under way, as 
well as the elimination of an odd sub¬ 
class which seems to be superfluous. 

T HE national grades and the grad¬ 
ing service which goes with them 
are set up and maintained by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, as 
a service to the producer and con¬ 
sumer. Officers of the Department do 
the grading, but this grading is not 
compulsory, unless made so by pro¬ 
vincial authority. Federal jurisdiction 
extends only to those commodities 
which are moved interprovincially or 
on export; and to date, in the case of 
meats, it has not been considered use¬ 
ful to require such shipments to be 
graded, when grading was not re¬ 
quired within the provinces concerned. 
The only requirement of this nature, 
so far, is that bacon exported to the 
United Kingdom must be graded and 
marked in accordance with national 
standards. Most of the Canadian meat 
surplus now goes to the United States, 
where it is purchased according to the 
buyer’s appraisal, rather than on Cana¬ 
dian grade standards. 

There are two factors, therefore, 
which will determine the scope and 
rate of future development in meat 
carcass grading, and branding, for con¬ 
sumer information. One is popular de¬ 
mand, which has been largely re¬ 
sponsible for the progress made up to 


the present, and which is still spread¬ 
ing slowly. The other is provincial 
legislative action, which is important 
in British Columbia and Saskatche¬ 
wan, where it has been applied. The 
steady development of the carcass 
basis of sale by the producer seems 
likely to continue independently of 
whatever progress is made at the 
retail-consumer level. 

The role of the Federal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture is restricted to 
one of education, co-ordination, main¬ 
tenance of national standards, and the 
rendering of a grading service where 
it is required. Thus, it is not a simple 
matter to reach general agreement on 
any proposed change in grade stand¬ 
ards, or procedures. Not only must 
provincial departments approve, in 
cases where they have concurrent 
regulations in effect, or under con¬ 
sideration, but if the revisions are to 
receive general support, they must be 
accepted by producers and processors 
generally. One of the real difficulties is 
the lack of unanimity of opinion in 
either of these segments of the indus¬ 
try. The differences of opinion tend 
to be regional in nature, even within 
national organizations; and it is to be 
hoped that further consideration and 
consultations will result, in decisions 
which will be acceptable in all parts 
of the nation. 

(Note: H. J. Maybee is Chief, 
Livestock Division, Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, and re¬ 
sponsible for the operation of federal 
carcass grading.—ed.) V 

He Plans 

Two Flocks a Year 

W ITH an output of about 850 
eggs a day, Verne Parker, of 
Sanford, Manitoba, is planning 
to increase his laying flock to well 
above the 1,000 mark this year. He 
hopes eventually to have two flocks a 
year to meet a strong demand from 
customers, including a big restaurant 
chain in Winnipeg. 

In addition to about 1,000 laying 
birds, which he bought in March, 
1955, he has 2,000 White Leghorn 
pullets for use as replacements this 
summer. He also keeps 1,000 Light 
Sussex capons for marketing at 
around seven to eight pounds next 
Christmas. Another side of the busi¬ 
ness is a caponizing service provided 
for farms over a wide area. 

Mr. Parker feeds a hundred bushels 
of grain a week to his flocks, growing 
all the wheat, oats and barley he needs 
on his 450 acres, which also includes 
a small flax acreage. Capons and 
pullets are all fed supplements con¬ 
taining an antibiotic, and, as a result, 
he finds that his poultry are not much 
troubled by disease. 

He favors the deep litter system in 
his houses, which are warm and dry, 
with good window ventilation, and 
ample space provided by two floors in 
each house. The laying birds are kept 
in groups of about 500 to a room, 
with community nests. Hanging feed¬ 
ers have been installed this year, re¬ 
placing troughs, and as these need to 
be filled only every other day, they 
save an appreciable amount of work, 
as well as permitting a more efficient 
feeding system. There are many larger 
poultry farms, but Verne Parker’s is a 
model of clean, efficient, and self- 
contained production. V 
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CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 


Science 

And the Farm 


To buy land, purchase livestock and machinery, repair or 
erect new buildings, pay debts and any other purpose con¬ 
nected with farm operations. 


Science is attacking the farm front in a thousand 
ways. Here is a small sampling over a wide area 

To tenderize the tougher cuts of power of pyrethrum by 31 times, with- 
beef is the object of research now out effecting the low toxicity (poison- 

under way, with financial support from ous) effect on human beings and 

the American Meat Institute Founda- warm-blooded animals. Some 12,000 
tion in the United States. The program to 15,000 acres of sesame were planted 
now being tested commercially on a this year in the southern United States, 
pilot scale, involves freezing and de- and new varieties of sesame are on 
hydrating cubes and slices of beef, the way which will be more readily 
Later these are immersed in water to harvested by mechanical means than 
regain approximate normal moisture those presently in use. Ultimately 

content and condition for serving. To chemicals of the sesamolin type may 

add flavor to the meat and make it be expected synthetically. V 

more tender than it was before freez¬ 
ing and drying, various enzymes. Chemical insecticides under some 
which attack the proteins, are being circumstances can actually bring about 
tested. They are added to the water in an increase in the numbers of harmful 
which the beef is soaked after freezing insects attacking plants. Workers at 
and drying. Though the immediate th e University of California tested 
work is directed toward reducing the groves of avocado, where pests were 
cost of storage and transportation for controlled by their natural enemies, 
the U.S. armed services, the Meat In- and where insecticides had never been 
stitute hopes that it will pave the way used. When chemicals were applied 
to the creation of frozen dried prod- on these trees, or some part of them, 
ucts useful for civilian consumption. V serious attacks of the avocado brown 

mite developed where they had never 

The Rothamsted Experimental Sta- been troublesome before. After two 
tion in England has found that sugar years of treatment by insecticides, the 
beets will grow faster after there has treated trees now have a serious pest 
been a fairly long drought than plants problem. In another test, in which 
which have not been exposed to 1,400 ladybird beetles, which feed on 
drought, even though the amount of mites, were picked from one citrus 
rain may be small when the drought tree, it was found 60 days later that 
is broken. This study was undertaken the citrus red mite had seriously 
with a view to increasing the efficiency damaged the trees so denuded of their 
of irrigation water. It involved measur- natural protectors. V 

ing the dry weight and the leaf area of . . . 

beet plants from a dozen irrigated and Riboflavin, a R vitamin, is an im- 
unirrigated plots. The rates at which P ortant vitamin and one that is often 
both types of plants assimilated moist- deficient in human diets. It is de- 
ure were also measured. V stroyed by light, which is the reason 


MAXIMUM LOANS 

65% of productive 
value. Not to 
exceed 
$15,000 

Up to 30 years to 
pay 


For further information 
clip and mail this coupon to 

Canadian Farm Loan Board 
Ottawa, Canada 


Name. 


Note: Farms cannot be inspected alter freeze-up 


• CREATIVE ARTISTS 


RUBBER, 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 


COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


'STEREOTYPERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


ELECTROTYPERS 


• ADVERTISING SERVICES 


WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION PRODUCTION 


• OFFSET PLATES 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


With Built-In Straw Baler and Chaff Saver 


ATTENTION 


With the marvelous new CLAAS SUPER COMBINE you 
save ALL of your crop, and eliminate any danger of feed 
shortage. Efficient and economical, it does all your har¬ 
vesting jobs in one operation. High in capacity, low in 
price, the CLAAS does away with hard work, saves the 
high wages you ordinarily pay to extra help. The CLAAS 
SUPER COMBINE is the best and only combine investment 
a farmer should make. 


For full information, write or call in to 


ALBERTA ENGINEERING LIMITED 

WETASKIWIN, ALBERTA 


Phone 649 


How many times have you been told 
not to come home with DRY feet?” 
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GRAIN-SAVING 

REEL 

ATTACHMENT 


Stops sickle run- 
over in leaning 
crops and permits 
sofe operation close to ground. 

A money makef in oil small 
groins ond milo-soves loll- 
owoy heads. Easily installed— 
quickly adjusted; ond you 
SAVE by converting your pre¬ 
sent reel I Economically priced. 


3-ply rubber belting,steel 
slots. Upper drive roller ol 
spiral logged belting on steel 
core. MOPE EVEN FEEDING! 



COMBO 

SUBSOILER 


Added water capacity oi 
subsoil prevents surfaci 
saturation. Lighter 
draft—to 20”depth 
with 3-16 on three- 
plow tractor...o power sover I 


RUBBER 
FEEDER RAKE 


^ Outlasts sev- 
erol steel 
raddles ond 
increases 

5_.bearing life! 

[ Eliminates chain 
I j breakage hazard. 
'Jf Install vours now. 

INCREASE YIELDS the COMBO 
WAY.. .Break hardpon inex¬ 
pensively. Subsoil ^ 
as you plow- 
runoff t erosion^ 



mnted or pull type 


RICHARDSON MFG. CO 'Cawker City, Kans. 


Please send literature with complete description of: 
[)Gr.Sav. Reel Att’m't. [)Rubber Feed'r R’ke 
pChaff Raiser for M-H £>Conta< Sled BYngs 
C>Sta-Kleen straw w'k'r cov'r [) Flexo Guard 
l)Hard Surfaced Rasp Bars l) Combo Subsoiler 
0 Sweeper Bat for Extremely Short Wheat 
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For Each Member 
oi the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 



CANADA'S 

STANDARD PIPE TOBACCO 


Chicago as to whether more riboflavin 
is lost when the bread is wrapped with 
cellophane, or with opaque waxed 
paper. The Institute of Food Tech¬ 
nologists in the United States reported 
that bread wrapped in opaque waxed 
paper retained some 30 to 60 per cent 
more riboflavin than bread wrapped 
in cellophane. The American Institute 
of Baking reported that tests in its 
laboratory and elsewhere, showed very 
small differences in the amounts lost, 
regardless of which wrapping was 
used. V 

Tobacco mosaic disease is a very seri¬ 
ous disease of the tobacco plant. It was 


recently found at the University of 
California virus laboratory that the 
virus causing this disease can be split 
into two parts, each harmless by itself, 
which can be recombined to produce 
a virus as harmful as the original. 
These separate parts are ribonucleic 
acid, a chemical essential for cell 
growth, and a covering of protein. It 
now has been discovered that the virus 
can lose part of its protein and still 
retain a large part of the virulence of 
the virus: When the protein part of 
the virus was heated with detergent 
for ten seconds and then reactivated, 
the resulting virus had a lower activity 
than the original. V 


Certified Seed Is 
Like Purebred Livestock 


Cornell authority tells Canadian seed growers 
to expect a big increase in the demand for it 


I F farmers heed the logic of good 
crop production, as stressed at the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion annual meeting in Amherst, N.S., 
they will be seeding more certified 
seed of both cereal and small seeds 
varieties, and it will pay them well 
to do it too. 

Dr. A. A, Johnson of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity pointed out that certified seed, 
which roughly corresponds to pure¬ 
bred animals in the livestock business, 
rather than mongrel stock, can cut 
production costs. It costs slightly 
more, but seed itself represents only 
about five to seven per cent of total 
production costs. 

The right varieties of certified seed 
will more than make up the difference 
in cost. For instance, Garry oats will 
give 30 per cent more yield than 
Mohawk and Clinton; and Narragan- 
sett has a 15 per cent yield advantage 
over Ranger. High yielding varieties 
are more responsive to fertilizer, too, 
giving the farmer more returns for his 
hours of labor. 

Meanwhile, seed drill surveys have 
shown that great quantities of trouble¬ 
some weeds are sown with inferior 
seed each year. One survey of 130 
drill boxes showed farmers seeding, 
on the average, 2,720 wild oats, 1,600 
wild vetch, 7,040 wild mustard, and 
2,480 couch grass seeds per acre. Yet 
high quality certified seed was avail¬ 
able. 


Dr. Johnson said that certified seed 
is invariably closer to the true variety 
type, and virtually free from common 
and noxious weed seeds. ' 

In many areas, and with many 
plants, the swing to such seed is fast. 
In New York State, where only seven 
years ago no certified alfalfa seed was 
used, 84 per cent of the seed now 
distributed is certified; 97 per cent of 
all wheat sown in New York is of 
recommended varieties, and 12 to 15 
per cent of it is certified seed; and 90 
per cent of the oat crop is planted to 
recommended varieties. 

Looking at other countries, he said 
that Danish farmers plant almost ex¬ 
clusively their equivalent of certified 
seed. He expected the two Winnipeg- 
developed oats, Garry and Rodney, to 
make up 90 per cent of New York 
State’s oat plantings in 1957. Cana¬ 
dian-produced Dollard red clover and 
Climax timothy are in demand in the 
United States, too. 

By every standard, he said, certi¬ 
fied seed of recommended varieties is 
the best buy. He urged seed growers 
to carry the message of good seed to 
farmers across the country, and to 
prepare for the time when 75 to 90 
per cent of seed planted is certified 
because certified seed cuts production 
costs, and means bigger yields and 
more profits. That is what farmers 
want, and must have. V 



Farm Comment 


“Ho! Hum! This is tiresome 
work, and I’m hot! No respectable 
person should have to do this.” 


GET MORE WATER 
IN MORE PLACES 
AT LOWER COST 


WITH 



else in more than 47,000 miles of 
installation. Some of it has been in use 
for more than 7 years under conditions 
that would quickly destroy other pipe. 

It’s just what you need for extending 
water lines in house, barn, milk house, 
poultry houses. It’s a low-cost way to 
have running water in pastures, hog 
houses, range houses and for irriga¬ 
tion systems. 

Here’s how Carlon 
Saves you Money 

Carlon pipe costs about 50% less than 
galvanized . . . much less than copper. 

One man can couple 2400 feet of 
Carlon "EF” pipe in an hour with only 
a screwdriver. You need fewer fittings, 
for it comes in 400-foot coils. It bends 
around corners to eliminate elbows. 
Additional savings can be made by 
using smaller pipe sizes without exces¬ 
sive pressure drop. That’s because 
Carlon pipe does not restrict flow . . . 
has greater free-flowing characteristics 
than metal. 

CARLON- 

THE PIPE WITH THE STRIPE 

is guaranteed forever against rust, rot, 
electrolytic corrosion ... so there’s no 
maintenance. Just bury it and forget it. 

Here’s why the Carlon Name 
Protects You 

Carlon originated plastic pipe . . . 
originated every improvement . . . has 
had more experience with it than any¬ 
one else. 


There’s a Dealer Near You 

You can get Carlon* pipe and fittings 
at lumber yards, hardware stores, 
plumbing supply houses, co-ops. Try it. 


®VY the PIPE 



WITH THE STRIPg 


BEARDMORE 

£ COMPANY LTD. 


37 FRONT ST. EAST, TORONTO 
1171 ST. JAMES ST. W„ MONTREAL, P.Q. 

Write tor Free Booklet 


Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

If you have these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to Glandu¬ 
lar Dysfunction ... a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre¬ 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys¬ 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance in your life. 
Write today. There is no obligation. 

Excelsior Institute, Dept. A- 134 , Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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He Produces 
Eggs for Hatching 

A quarter-century of poultry experience 


is 

I N his quarter-century in the poul¬ 
try business, Fred Mclndoo has 
kept pace with the fastest-chang¬ 
ing branch of farming. It has resulted 
in a plant he could never have im¬ 
agined back in 1930. But more im¬ 
portant, it has kept the worst effects 
of the present farm squeeze away 
from his farm home at Ida, in Peter¬ 
borough county, Ontario. 

From the first few birds which this 
black-haired, square-jawed farmer 
raised in an old pen in 1930, he has 
specialized and expanded until the 
entire stable and barn have been con¬ 
verted to multi-decked laying houses. 
Even the barn yard between the wings 
has been built over with laying pens. 
He has built new laying pens, too, as 
well as brooder houses and feed 
rooms; and has a pasture for the pul¬ 
lets as well. 

From his original flock of laying 
hens for store eggs, he swung over to 
a hatchery supply flock. Then he 
switched from the one-flock-a-year 
basis, when the pens were emptied in 
mid-May and remained that way all 
summer; and now runs three separate 
flocks each year, turning out eggs 
around the calendar, like a production 
line. 

He has seen the broiler business 
rise to prominence now, leaving the 
capon, or meat cockerel, almost obso¬ 
lete. Now he produces for the broiler 
trade himself, while staying with a 
popular strain of Barred Rocks. The 
hatchery which takes his eggs and has 
a special market for that particular 
strain is now providing their own 
cockerels,—a white selection of Barred 
Rock. This means that the resulting 
chicks will be largely white, to avoid 


behind this 8,000-hen flock owner 

cultural College, and they run the 
farm as a partnership. He has patron¬ 
ized the same feed company since he 
began to buy feed, for no more glam¬ 
orous reason than that they have 
always provided him with good feed 
and good service.- 

M R. McINDOO has a strong belief 
in the value of good pasture for 
pullets. Even if his birds only get a. 
month of it, he claims, it builds their 
resistance, and trains them to roost. 
Although he has water under pressure 
in every pen, he has shied away from 
automatic feeders. Hand-feeding per¬ 
mits more individual attention, he has 
found, and with three separate flocks 
in different stages of lay, special care 
for each is essential. 

He still uses individual nests for the 
laying birds, and grades the eggs on 
the farm, shipping only the best ones 
for hatching. In summer, when the 
pullets can be turned to pasture, leav¬ 
ing some spare accommodation in¬ 
doors, he usually puts in 3,000 or 
4,000 broilers himself. Two reasons 
dictate this program. First, he wants 
to check on how well his birds will do 
as broilers; and also keep every inch 
of floor space working. 

In all, this specialized poultry farm, 
with its huge pens handling from 400 
to 1,000 birds apiece, will carry 
15,000 to 20,000 birds at any one 
time. Since two sets of farm buildings 
are available, the young stuff are 
raised at one, and the laying hens 
housed at the other. 

Looking after them are two or three 
hired men, and Fred and Don Mc¬ 
lndoo. V 


Take the 
guesswork out of 
grain measuring 
with the 

MEASUR-MATIC 




ON SEED CLEANERS 

Shows exact proportion of weed seed, 
etc. Ideal for exact measuring when 
seed testing. 


RIGHT ON YOUR COMBINE 

The Measur-Matic measures right on 
the job— either by weight or volume 
and registers every bushel on a 
“Veeder-Root” counter. It fits prac¬ 
tically all makes of combines. Saves 
hauling grain to be weighed. Checks 
extra yield of fertilized fields. Elim¬ 
inates guesswork from custom work. 


ON FEED BINS AND MIXERS 

Measures grain from bins to feed 
grinder or wagon mixer. Measures 
and saves ground mixed feeds. Elim¬ 
inates guesswork on feeding pro¬ 
grams. 


Ask your distributor tor free literature and name of nearest dealer. 

FALCON equipment company ltd., grain belt farm equipment ltd.. 

Box 40, Station *‘H,” Toronto 13. Ont. 1348 Halifax Street, Regina, Sask. 

2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD.. NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 

Sutherland Ave. at King, Winnipeg 4, Man. Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E., Calgary, Alta. 




Make Farming More Profitable! 
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Discuss a Farm Improvement Loan with your 
nearest Bank of Montreal manager. 


TO 2 MIlllOH CAMA0IAMS 



Bank of Montreal 

(ZokocOia 'pindt 3<z*t& 


working with Canadians 
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the black pin-feathered problem, and 
will possess hybrid vigor for faster 
and more efficient growth. 

All the while he has been building 
his 8,000-bird laying flock. Fred Mc¬ 
lndoo has retained a conservative ap¬ 
proach to his business that would do 
credit to a banker. His greatest satis¬ 
faction is that his son Don has joined 
him now, following completion of the 
diploma course at the Ontario Agri- 



Fred Mclndoo holds a white cockerel 




which he mates with Barred Rock hens. 



... with Brantford 
Gold Leaf binder twine 


You know it for a fact, for high 
capacity binding you need a twine 
that feeds perfectly. That’s Brantford 
Gold Leaf Twine—extra strong, 
uniform, guaranteed full weight 
and length. Free-running in binders 
or rotary balers. "Thrifty, because 
you can bind more with Brantford.” 


| USE BRANTFORD 
I MAPLE LEAF BALER TWINE 


Extra-high 
tensile 
strength .. 
never a sna 
or kink. 


the Brantford cordage company, limited 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Feedlot with 
Built-in Medication 

Good livestock and good conditions in the 
feedlot are important in John Pahara’s book 


NE of the most important 
1 1 things to remember in a feed- 

lot operation is to keep your 
animals from lying down in the wet,” 
said John Pahara of Lethbridge, Al¬ 
berta. “As soon as it storms, we get 
right in there and spread clean bed¬ 
ding—my dad taught me that.” 

Another thing John’s father taught 
him was an appreciation of good live¬ 
stock. Although he deals in grade 
cattle, he buys his feeders with an 
eye to uniformity of size and appear¬ 
ance. Sometimes he does a good deal 
of shopping around, at community 
auctions in Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, 
Pincher Creek, and even farther afield, 
to get the quality of animal he wants. 
For all-round performance, John’s 
favorite type is a Shorthorn-Hereford 
first cross. Once on the farm, the ani¬ 
mals get the best possible care, so 
they will make economical gains over 
the feeding period. 

This policy has paid off in dollars 
and cents. A year or so ago, 40 head 
of Pahara steers that were sold at Port¬ 
land, Oregon, averaged 1,250 pounds 
apiece, and topped the market in price. 

W HEN John’s father came to Can¬ 
ada from the United States in 
1891, he first homesteaded in the 
Cameron Ranch area, farther west. In 
1917, he moved to the Lethbridge 


farm, where his family—three boys and 
two girls—were born and raised. On 
his retirement the place was divided 
among them. John Pahara’s share was 
the quarter-section he now operates, 
so farming and livestock have been a 
part of his life, for as long as he can 
remember. This bids fair to become a 
tradition in the Pahara family. Most of 
them are still on the land, and John’s 
two boys—Dennis, 11, and Monty, 8— 
own 10 of the 250 calves in the feed- 
lot, and keep a constant check on 

them. 

When John was a youngster him¬ 
self, he belonged to the Lethbridge- 
Coaldale Calf Club. Later he coached 
the same club for several seasons, and 
he still gives them a hand now and 

then, when called on. Apart from 
farming, his other main interest has 
been the boxing ring. Twice Pahara 
represented Alberta in the Dominion 
heavyweight boxing finals; and he still 
serves the local boxing club as a mem¬ 
ber of the finance committee. 

This year the Pahara farm is geared 
solely to the feedlot operation. Last 
fall, John bought about 250 calves 
which averaged 435 pounds in weight, 
and cost him 15 cents a pound, de¬ 
livered on the farm. By the middle of 
April, he had been feeding them for 
130 days, and the average weight was 
close to 650 pounds. When these are 


finished in July, their places will be 
taken by feeder steers for the fall 
market, if cattle are available then at 
the right price. 

L IKE most farmers these days, John 
keeps a close tab on costs. The size 
of each year’s feeding program, and 
the type of feed used, depends on 
what is available at what he considers 
“the right price.” For example, he 
won’t feed beet pulp, if the price is 
above $24 a ton, although there is 
plenty of this supplement available in 
the Lethbridge area. 

“Pulp is good, but no better than 
grain,” stated Pahara. “I’ve used both 
for years. As a matter of fact, the best 
steers sold off this place have been 
grain fed.” 

Most of the hay, and about half the 
grain used is produced on the farm. 
The hay is a mixture of oats and 
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(l. to r.) neighbor Harry Dowling, 
Maureen, John and Lillian Pahara. 


peas, sown at the rate of two bushels 
of oats and 100 pounds of peas to the 
acre, and the grain is chiefly oats and 
barley. 

For many years, about one-quarter 
of John’s cultivated land was used for 
sugar beets. These were worked into 
a four-year rotation of hay, oats, bar¬ 
ley, and beets. Lately, he has aban¬ 
doned beets in favor of a straight hay 
and grain program. This cuts down 
the work, and gives a maximum 
amount of livestock feed. 

The feedlot is located on an alkali 
bed that has been shored up with 
rocks removed from other sectors of 
the farm. Apart from the fact that this 
turns a piece of non-arable land into 
a productive unit, the alkali appears 
to have had other effects worth noting. 

When The Country Guide called, 
John pointed out a puddle of water in 
a depression near the drinking trough. 
“Soon as I see any signs of footrot, I 
just run a bit of water into that hole, 
and let the cattle wade about in it,” 
he said. “It clears up the infection 
in no time.” 

This was something worth investi¬ 
gating, because according to every 
pamphlet on footrot, this should make 
the infection worse. Calgary veterin¬ 
arian, Dr. Morris Hanson, suggested 
the answer lay in the high alkali con¬ 
centration in the feedlot soil. What 
appeared to be happening was that 
the animals were actually getting a 
lime bath, which is one of the meas¬ 
ures recommended to ease footrot. 

If that’s the case, John Pahara’s farm 
has built-in medication. Maybe other 
farmers with alkali beds will look at 
these non-arable patches in a new 
light. V 


For you ... the thrill 



in the Fall! 


When your busy months are over, see Europe at its 
best! Cooler weather puts you in the mood for sight¬ 
seeing ... accommodations are uncrowded ... rates 
lower. A new season of entertainment begins in 
London, Paris and other gay cities. 



only a night away by TCA 


You waste no time when you fly TCA 
to Europe. Go any night of the week 
— by TCA Super Constellation, fin¬ 
est, fastest over the Atlantic — get 
there next morning! You relax in a 
foam-soft reclining seat, enjoy 
delicious complimentary meals and 



TCA’s own brand of friendly hospi¬ 
tality. In next to no time you’re there, 
refreshed, ready for pleasure! 

Make up your mind now that the 
pleasures of Europe in the Fall are 
for you this year. A call on your 
Travel Agent or TCA Office is your 


first step to a long-to-be-remembered 
vacation. 

Stop-over at many famous cities 
— all on one fare — with TCA’s 
“Extra Cities” Plan. The modern way 
of doing the “Grand Tour”, at no 
extra cost. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 



EVERY NIGHT, CANADA TO EUROPE DIRECT FLIGHTS TO LONDON, PARIS, SHANNON, GLASGOW, DUSSELDORF 







GILLETT'S 

100% PORE JUfc, 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE JSfc, 
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Worry of 


Slipping or Irritating? 

Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you 
eat, talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This pleasant 
powder gives a remarkable sense of added 
comfort and security by holding plates more 
firmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel¬ 
ing. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Get FASTEETH 
at any drug counter. 


Check these important benefits v 

of Reynolds Aluminum roofing and siding: 

• FIRE-RESISTANT — reduces ruinous fire risk! 

• RUST-PROOF — needs no protective paint! (but can be painted 

if desired). * 

• LIFETIME DURABILITY — rot-proof ... warp-proof . . . crack- 

proof . . . termite-proof! 

• REQUIRES NO MAINTENANCE — never a repair bill from year 

to year! 

• WEATHER-PROOF — resists cold and moisture; keeps interiors in¬ 

sulated and cool in summer! 

• LIGHT and EASY to HANDLE and APPLY — cuts shipping cost, 

time and trouble! 

• CONVENIENT WIDTHS of 28" and 36". 


You will agree that these 
are good reasons, indeed, 
why more and more up-to- 
date farmers choose 
Reynolds Aluminum 
roofing and siding. 

Why not do the same 
yourself ? 

For full information and 
address of nearest 
distributor, 
simply write today to: 


Reynolds Aluminum Company of Canada Ltd., 


1405 Peel Street, Montreal 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 

COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 


You can do practically all 
your banking business with¬ 
out moving outside your 
own home. Write to your 
nearest Royal Bank branch 
for forms, and a copy of our 
pamphlet, “Banking by 
Mail”. 


THE ROYAL BANK 

OF CANADA 


‘ Harley, you have the wrong idea on 
bulk milk handling .” 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


FOR SHO CK, EXPOSURE OR SUDDEN ILLNESS 

i \ 




C OLD frames and hot beds go 
right along with box stalls and 
stanchions on the Lloyd Little 
farm at Maidstone, in southern On¬ 
tario. Despite a 25-cow milking herd 
and a fluid milk market in Windsor, 
that pays top prices on about 80 per 
cent of his milk during the year, Mr. 
Little claims that farming today re¬ 
quires additional cash income. 

On his high-priced land, he calls 
cash crops a necessary supplement to 
the milk cheque, so about six acres of 
tomatoes and a few acres of peas are 
grown for canning. His 198 acres also 
allow a cash crop of winter wheat, 
and a field for tobacco, which is share- 
cropped by a tobacco grower, 

His major companion crop to the 
milk producer is corn. He grows 70 
acres of it; some for silage, but most 
of it for sale as seed corn. 

Such a variety of valuable crops 
necessitates an intensive cropping pro¬ 
gram on his best land. He grows corn 
for two consecutive years, then fol¬ 
lows with a crop of peas or tomatoes. 
Next a year of clover rests the land, 
and replaces some organic matter. The 
land then goes back to corn. V 
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Dairy Cows 
And Cash Crops 


Big Crowd 
At Feeders’ Day 


Visitors drawn to the popular event 
from farms all over the province, 
heard reports from Drs. L. W. Mc- 
Elroy, department head; J. P. Bow- 
land, R. T. Berg, and J. E. Bowstead, 
on beef, dairy cattle, and swine ex¬ 
periments that were conducted by the 
university during the past year. Among 
the most interesting of these was a 
test started last December on the use 
of the synthetic female sex hormone, 
stilbestrol, in fattening steers, and an¬ 
other on the crossbreeding of swine 
for commercial production, where the 
performance of Lacombe X Yorkshire 
crossbred pigs were compared with 
purebred Yorkshires. V 


r NAP 

CO. 


M ORE than 1,200 people of all 
ages attended the 35th annual 
Feeders’ Day at the University 
of Alberta farm last month. While 
members of the Animal Science De¬ 
partment spoke in turn to a capacity 
audience in the livestock pavilion, 
loudspeakers carried their messages to 
the overflow crowd at various points 
outside. 


CLEANING 

MADE 

EASIER 

One of the most effective and eco¬ 
nomical cleansers you can use is 
lye. A weak solution (2 tablespoons 
per gallon of water) is ideal for 
scrubbing stoves, freshening refrig¬ 
erators, removing burnt-on foods 
from cooking utensils, and cleaning 
tile, brick, and cement floors. A 
small quantity, sprinkled in toilet 
bowls, removes stains, deodorizes, 
and sanitizes. Note: lye will discolor 
plain wood, and must not be used 
on aluminum. 

Gillett’s “ One-Two ” Action 

One — Gillett’s Lye solution actual¬ 
ly attacks all fats, oils and' grease 
which make cleaning a chore. It 
lifts greasy dirt from cracks and 
hard-to-reach corners. 

Two — Gillett’s Lye reacts chem¬ 
ically with the grease it removes to 
form a mild, soap solution! This 
solution then thoroughly washes and 
sanitizes the grease-free surface. 
You get a double cleaning action 
with a single application of Gillett’s 
Lye! 

Garage Floors 

“One-Two” cleaning action is par¬ 
ticularly effective on garage floors 
where heavy grease may damage 
rubber tires. Use strong solution of 
6 tablespoons of Gillett’s per gallon 
of water. Scrub with an old brush. 

GLF-213 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 

Roofing and Siding 

Saves you money now... 

and in years +o come! 

The greatest trend in farm buildings today is to Aluminum 
roofing and siding. For Aluminum roofing and siding offer 
you qualities unmatched by any other material — qualities 
which make Reynolds Aluminum truly a winner! 
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Wheat Movement 

A S this is written, a statement of the amount of 
wheat moved during the current crop year has 
just been issued in Ottawa by the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce. He told 
the House of Commons that producers had de¬ 
livered 30 million bushels more wheat than during 
the same period a year ago, and 12 million bushels 
more of all grains. 

“I may say that in my years in the wheat busi¬ 
ness, I have never seen wheat moving at the rate it 
is moving today,” the Minister said . . . “Although 
later official figures are not yet available, I would 
think that as of today, Canada has exported as 
much wheat and flour this crop year as during the 
whole of the crop year 1954-55.” 

Approximately 2,200 cars were being loaded 
daily at country poiiits in western Canada, but ap¬ 
parently the Canadian Wheat Board was experienc¬ 
ing difficulty in equalizing the quotas at points 
across the prairies, because the wheat mostly in 
demand was No. 4 Northern and lower grades. 
There had been a very limited demand for No. 3 
Northern up to that time, and the Board was mak¬ 
ing every effort to move more wheat of that grade. 

Farm organizations have been fairly unanimous 
on the use of the quota as a means of regulating 
the amounts delivered in periods of excess produc¬ 
tion, or slow movement out of the terminals. It is 
bound to exhibit disadvantages in periods such as 
the present, when all facilities are being taxed to 
take care of unexpectedly large demands for specific 
grades. Farmers can only deliver the grain in the 
grades they have produced, and elevators can only 
ship the grades which have been delivered to them 
by producers. Similarly, the Transport Controller 
and the railways can only move the grades ordered 
out by the Wheat Board in response to demand. 
It is to be hoped that the situation will be suffi¬ 
ciently flexible by the end of the crop year, that 
deliveries at the 600-odd points where quotas were 
four bushels, or under, will have been substantially 
increased. * V 


Trade with Britain 

I AST year, Canada sold Britain goods to the 
-1 amount of $722 million. We bought from 
Britain last year, goods to the value of $400 million. 
Our purchases from Britain were 8.5 per cent of 
our total imports, or 1.1 per cent less than in 1954, 
despite the fact that we increased our total imports 
by 15 per cent, our imports from the United States 
by 16 per cent, and those from West Germany by 
25 per cent. 

For long years, Britain was by far our best export 
customer, and until the beginning of World War II, 
retained a position approximately equal to that of 
the United States. Since World War II, however, 
trade with the United States has increased mark¬ 
edly, but each year we sell much less to our Ameri¬ 
can neighbors than we buy from them. Britain is 
still, however, our second best export customer, and 
by long odds our best wheat customer. 

This disparity in trade between Canada and 
Britain is not a matter which should be solely the 
concern of Britain. Mr. James S. Duncan, president 
of Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd., who is also chair¬ 
man of the Dollar-Sterling Trade Council, has 
pointed out that Britain’s loss of $640 million in 
her gold and dollar reserves in 1955, and a con¬ 
tinuing deficit in her trade with Canada, could well 
be a matter of serious concern to this country. He 
has offered four reasons why trade with Britain 
should be a matter of concern to us now. One 
reason is that, even though Canadian export prices 
may be fully competitive, other countries may not 
be able to purchase Canadian goods because of 
restrictions on imports, or the lack of dollar ex¬ 


change to pay for them. This would mean that the 
inability of other countries to pay us in dollars, 
would become as important a factor in restricting 
our export trade, as our failure to be fully com¬ 
petitive. Another reason is that it would be un¬ 
fortunate if Canada allowed herself to be tied too 
closely and exclusively to the U.S. market, to which 
we cannot expect to sell any substantial quantities 
of wheat and flour. Moreover, the U.S. market for 
many products is not too dependable, owing to a 
long-time tendency to restrict imports by one device 
or another, as, for example, recent tariff increases, 
or restrictive quotas, on dairy products, feed grains, 
linseed oil, and frozen fish. 

A third reason is that, whereas we export to the 
United States products which are mostly produced 
in that country in substantial volume, we export to 
Britain mostly items that are not produced in large 
quantities there, with the result that we meet with 
little difficulty from domestic producers. A fourth 
reason is that sterling is a currency used by many 
countries outside of Britain, which acts as a finan¬ 
cial center for the Sterling Bloc. Anything, there¬ 
fore, which increases the convertibility of sterling, 
will be helpful to Canada, not alone in the British 
market, but in the sale of Canadian goods in many 
other countries. 

It is true that it is most convenient, as a rule, to 
buy from one’s next-door neighbor. It is also easier 
for a close supplier to give the necessary service, 
such as farmers expect with their purchases of 
agricultural machinery and equipment. There are 
occasions when Britain acts in ways that are diffi¬ 
cult for us to understand, as, for example, her 
refusal to sign the International Wheat Agreement. 
Nevertheless, from a purely agricultural point of 
view, she is the largest net importer of food 
products in the entire world, and we want to keep 
that market available to us. To the extent that we 
carelessly, or unnecessarily, contribute to her in¬ 
ability to buy what we have to sell, we are letting 
the best food market in the world go by default. V 

Education and Farming 

E have sometimes wondered if the time will 
come when every farm leader will carry a 
university degree. That time seems a long way off 
now, but we are convinced that it is inevitable, and 
that it may come much sooner than many of us 
think. 

The present period of surpluses and declining 
prices, coupled with the much talked of decline in 
the numbers of farms, is a direct consequence of 
the technological advance and the spirit of scien¬ 
tific enquiry engendered by World War II. Wars 
are not generally believed to be either desirable, 
or, in the long run, profitable, but they do energize 
in remarkable fashion the peoples engaged in them. 
The increased productivity per man in agriculture 
throughout all of the western world, is a direct 
result of a spirit of enquiry encouraged to an ab¬ 
normal extent by the necessities of war. Climate, 
of course, is always a factor as unpredictable as it 
is important, but it does not account for farm 
mechanization, the feverish outpouring of new 
varieties, or the rapid introduction of new herbi¬ 
cides and pesticides, or for the discoveries of anti¬ 
biotics, hormones and fertilizer materials. 

A university degree may be of little value in 
itself, but the development of the mind and the 
training of the individual, which it signifies, is of 
the greatest significance to the individual, th^ com¬ 
munity in which he lives, and to the nation. Doubts 
about the value of democracy as a form of govern¬ 
ment always hinge on the question as to whether 
a democracy will educate itself rapidly enough to 
keep it working satisfactorily in times of change 
and stress. 

Agriculture is not a dynamic industry. It oper¬ 
ates under conditions peculiar to itself. To operate 
successfully in relation to other parts of the national 
economy, the liighest practicable degree of general 
education is imperative. Practical experience is not 
enough, because by the time an individual farmer 
acquires it irt sufficient degree to compensate for 
lack of academic education, he has too few years 
remaining in which to use it. 


In view of these considerations, it is a lamentable 
fact that our colleges of agriculture are so poorly 
attended, and equally regrettable that so few farm 
young people are able to complete high school. 
This is the time of year when farm parents and 
young farm people should be thinking on these 
things. For many, it may be the last opportunity 
open to them. V 

The Need for Scientists 

T HE man on the street, or on the farm, seldom 
has occasion to fully appreciate the extent to 
which science underlies modern industrial, com¬ 
mercial, and agricultural life today. Proof that it 
does is evident all around us, but is nowhere more 
striking than in the current demand for men trained 
in, or for, science, by industry of all kinds, includ¬ 
ing agriculture, and governments at almost all 
levels. Canadian and American universities are 
constantly harassed by two major problems: first, 
how to meet the demand from all directions for 
trained university graduates; and second, how to 
take care of the vastly increased numbers of uni¬ 
versity students who are expected during the next 
decade or more. 

The unprecedented increase in prosperity which 
has characterized both Canada and the United 
States since the war, is primarily responsible for 
the unprecedented demand for trained personnel. 
Trade, commerce, manufacturing, construction and 
finance have all flourished. Agriculture, too, enjoyed 
the most prosperous period in its history immedi¬ 
ately after the war. Not only has this increased 
activity developed larger demands for both durable 
and consumer goods, but the demand, in turn, has 
acted as a spur to the enterprise of business and 
the resourcefulness of scientists in all fields. A flood 
of new products, made in many cases from new 
materials, would have been impossible without the 
activity of scientists. The greatly increased con¬ 
struction of factories, houses, roads, bridges, and 
so on, has created an unprecedented demand for 
engineers. Agriculture has also benefited by a con¬ 
stant stream of new products, such as fertilizers, 
pesticides, weedicides, antibiotics, hormones, plas¬ 
tics and equipment of all kinds, none of which 
would have been possible without the work of 
thousands of scientists, all of whom secured their 
prior training in our universities. 

All of this offers striking proof,—which comes to 
us, sometimes, in such small bits and pieces as to 
make us insensible of the changes they signify—, 
that the world of our grandfathers is completely 
gone, and that of our fathers receding rapidly into 
the past. Agriculture is sometimes slow to realize 
the significance of changes that are going on about 
it. This is, in fact, one of the reasons why average 
farm income tends to fall behind that of other and 
more dynamic segments of the national economy. 
There are, undoubtedly, other and more funda¬ 
mental problems involved, but the fact that agri¬ 
culture is slow to unite in its own defense, is 
primarily due to a lack of awareness, which is 
common to large segments of the industry. V 

Something to Remember 

LL Canadians who value a democratic system 
of government must have been shocked by the 
disgraceful events which took place in Parliament 
during the passage of the Pipeline Bill. We have 
been accustomed, in this country, to an orderly 
conduct of parliamentary business. We have not 
been accustomed to rude interruptions, name call¬ 
ing, defiance of the office of the Speaker, and what 
would appear to be an almost complete abandon¬ 
ment of dignity in the House, which is the least 
that the sovereign people have a right to expect 
from their elected representatives. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the pipeline 
question, or any of the events connected with its 
passage, in any detail. Our sole purpose is to pro¬ 
test against the undignified manner which the 
House permitted itself, or many of its members, to 
act during this period. Our hope is that if, after 
another period of 25 years, closure should again be 
applied by the party in power, the House will have 
learned to handle itself with decorum. V 




Strange Shapes 
Carved in the Mountains 

Gaunt, tall and mysterious lioo-doos have 
created Indian legends and many mysteries 

by IRENE LOUISE HARRISON 


M OTHER NATURE is a master 
carver, and her tools are rain 
and wind and frost and snow 
—and endless time. For with these as 
her aids, she has carved many wonder¬ 
ful things in the cliffs and mountains 


all over the world, and she did not 
overlook Canada in her travels. 

In many places along the Bow River 
in Alberta, stand the hoo-doos. Gaunt 
and tall and mysterious, they stand, 
resembling huge bears, rearing up on 


their hind legs, giant men with arms 
akimbo, giraffes trying to see over the 
next ridge, and in fact the imagination 
can easily liken the strange shapes to 
almost anything. 

A cruise down the rivers and lakes 
in the region of the Rockies, will find 
the guide pointing out many wonder¬ 
ful carvings high up in the side of the 
mountains. A natural cave, its door¬ 
way yawning open like the mouth of a 
tired child may be seen. The boat 
rounds a bend in the lake, and atten¬ 
tion is drawn to the highest peak of 
the mountain ahead. Clearly etched 
against the azure blue sky beyond are 


to be seen the head and shoulders of 
a huge elephant, complete, even to the 
resemblance of ivory tusks. 

Continuing further, the vantage 
point is lost, and the back of the ele¬ 
phant begins to stretch out endlessly. 
Losing interest, a search begins of the 
faces of other cliffs and mountains for 
other faces and forms. On another 
mountain may be seen the sun-bronzed 
face of The Old Man of the Mountains. 
Just above him are the snow-capped 
mountains. 

The Indians were always quick to 
discover the faces and forms in the 
rocks. They would weave a story of 
mystery and romance about them, and 
many of these became legendary. They 
called them “The Spirit of the Rocks,” 
believing they were inhabited by 
spirits, that would become angry and 
hurl themselves down upon them, if 
they did not appease them with gifts 
and sacrifices. 

But near Lethbridge, in southern 
Alberta, are to be found mysterious 
carvings on sandstones that are not so 
readily explained, for these were not 
made by nature, but by the hand of 
man. Science has not been able to 
offer a solution for their being. 

A Government man by the name of 
James Doty discovered the Writing 
on Stone in 1855. The sandstone rocks 
were worn by wind and weather into 
thousands of strange shapes, but 
carved upon their surface were hiero¬ 
glyphics of men, horses, spears, bows 
and arrows, etc., and some of the 
rocks had been colored with a red 
earth paint that still is in evidence 
today. 

At first the white man believed this 
to be the work of the Blackfeet Indian 
tribe, that he had been sent to dicker 
with. He was amazed to find, how¬ 
ever, that the red man was as firmly 
convinced that the white man was 
responsible for them. A few of the 
older and wiser ones said that it was 
the work of spirits, who had used this 
means of leaving a message with them. 

O NE old Indian declared that once 
a young boy had stepped forward 
and begun to trace the carvings with 
his finger. Immediately he was seized 
with a violent trembling, strange and 
weird voices filled the air and the 
ground shook, while those that 
watched were overcome by a feeling 
of helplessness. 

The place has been declared a park, 
but visitors are not too numerous be¬ 
cause it lays quite a distance from a 
paved highway. Government officials 
are worried, however, that the strange 
carvings may become obliterated with 
modern carvings such as “Joe Loves 
Mary,” or “I.X.C. Oklahoma, 1960,” 
if the place should become too popu¬ 
lar. Like many of the country’s “First 
Things,” they are endeavoring to pre¬ 
serve these hieroglyphic carvings for 
future generations to view with awe 
and wonder. 

Amateur archaeologists have made 
an intensive study of the writings, and 
have declared them to be everything 
from Egyptian to Phoenician, and 
some even claimed that the strange 
writings were the work of prehistoric 
cave dwellers. 

Which makes one ponder and won¬ 
der in this, the year after the fiftieth 
anniversary of that part of the great 
Dominion—just how old this country 
really is. V 



“There's no other kind 
can touch 'em, lad” 


Most men who’ve been farming for a long 
time know their tractor tires pretty well. 

From their own experience, they tell us 
the Goodyear Super Sure-Grip is in a class 
by itself. No matter what job they tackle, 
they can count on Goodyears to handle it. 

If you’re of two minds as to what tractor 
tire to buy, we suggest you do this. Ask a 
man who uses Goodyear Super Sure-Grips 
—right in your area—what he thinks of 
them, especially when the going is tough. 

We’re pretty sure of what he’ll say. Every 


year we talk to thousands of Goodyear users 
and almost to a man we get their vote of 
confidence. 

Over the years, the users of Goodyear 
Super Sine-Grips have proved to be our best 
salesmen. They know "there’s no other kind 
can touch ’em”. 

When you buy new equipment, specify 
Goodyear Tires. And be sine you use 
Goodyear Truck Tires on your truck. 
They’re built stronger to stand up to truck 
work. Your Goodyear dealer will help you 
get the right tire to suit your needs. 


good/year 

SUPER SURE-GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 







This Lure Glows with a Strange Light 
... Makes Fish Bite Like Crazy... 


GERMAN SCIENTIST’S INVENTION 
DRAWS IN FISH LIKE A MAGNET 

Deep Penetration Power 
Attracts Fish from Far Away 

Are you down on your fishing luck? Have .you been coming home with an empty creel? Have 
you invested hard earned cash on the latest fishing tackle, fancy lures and bait — only to be 
frustrated time after time? No matter how unlucky ybu’ve been, the new revolutionary Lurene 
U-350 discovery may change all that quick! It’s something new — developed after 2% years of 
experiments! It’s unlike anything ever used before. You can get the big ones out of so-called 
“fished out” waters. And you can do it with your present fishing methods and equipment — noth¬ 
ing new to buy — no special bait — no new fangled fishing gear. Whether you fish rivers, lakes, 
ponds or the ocean . . . whether you cast, spin, troll or do still fishing . . . the first time you fish 
the Lurene U-350 way, the thrill of a lifetime awaits you! 


New Formula Discovered 
By German Scientist 

This new and completely different method was de¬ 
veloped by an outstanding German chemist, a 
graduate of the University of Wurtemberg, Ger¬ 
many. The climax of 2 Vz years of research and 
experimentation, it uses an entirely new principle: 
Atom Dispersion. It involves no special system of 
trolling, seining, casting, trapping, etc. Yet, time 
after time, you’ll catch more fish. Professional 
fishermen who have tried it can hardly believe 
their eyes. If you give it a fair trial, you too will 
be surprised, for this is truly one of the greatest 
of all fishing discoveries. 

It's New . . . It's Different! 
Not an Oil—Not a Paste 

Most of the popular scented oils on the market 
appeal to fish through only one of their senses; 
smell. But the odor usually vanishes so quickly 
that they aren’t 100% effective. They may work 
fine if a fish comes up very close to your bait— 
otherwise you won’t even get a nibble. Now Lurene 
U-350 is different from anything ever used before. 
It is different from oils and pastes that attract 
fish by smell alone. It goes way beyond that. 
Lurene U-350 and only Lurene U-350 uses the new 
principle of Atom-Dispersion. Tests prove it has 
as much as 550% more attraction power than oils 
or greases. 

How Atom Dispersion 
Helps You Attract Fish 

Instead of using oils, pastes, creams or dressings, 
the Lurene U-350 formula consists of a powdered 
crystalline food essence. It’s simple and easy to 
use. Place a small amount in the “bomb.” On 
contact with water, the food essence is dispersed 
evenly and over a wide area, in the form of tiny 
“snowflakes.” Naturally, fish can hardly help 
sensing it. He not only SMELLS the Lurene U-350, 
he also TASTES it and it tastes mighty good to 
fish! He is virtually compelled to come closer and 
the closer he comes, the more irresistible becomes 
your lure. The rest is up to youl 


To Catch a Fish 
Appeal To His Senses 

That's exactly what Lurene U-350 does! It appeals 
to a fish’s senses of smell, taste, touch and sight! 
Oils and pastes just can’t do all this. They depend 
on smell alone. That's why Lurene U-350 is so 
much more successful. That’s why you’re bound to 
catch more fish with Lurene U-350, more than 
you’ve ever caught before with other scented lures. 
Fish notoriously have poor eyesight. To overcome 


this, the inventor of Lurene U-350 used 3 novel 
devices: (1) An effervescent substance that bursts 
into tiny bubbles under the action of water. (2) 
Harmless coloring substance gives water a RED 
BLOOD COLOR. (3) As a crowning touch, he 
added a LUMINOUS substance to the “bomb.” 
This creates a deep-penetrating GLOW under 
water. So you see, a fish would have to be totally 
blind not to be attracted! 

Fish Love to Nibble 
Savory "Snowflakes" 

One of the most highly developed senses of marine 
life is the sense of touch. After many experiments, 
it was decided to use “snowflake” food. Lurene 
U-350 throws thousands of these tiny food particles 
into the water. Some are so small you couldn't see 
them without a microscope! Yet, a fish—whether 
large or small—senses them but is not scared away. 
In fact, if he's at all hungry he’ll nibble on them. 
These “snowflakes” have been cunningly formu¬ 
lated to taste good as well as smell good to a fish. 
Naturally, when you’ve whetted his appetite, he 
wants more . . . 


Hundreds of Tests Prove 
Lurene U-350 Power 

The Lurene U-350 formula is a carefully guarded 
secret. It is made up of 7 ingredients combined by 
a special process. NO ONE ELSE HAS EVER 
USED THIS COMBINATION BEFORE. Literally 
hundreds of tests were made taking two and a 
half years. The final product was tested in con¬ 
trolled waters, in fish tanks and then in streams 
and lakes. Recently it proved very successful on 
the open sea. Scientific controls were used for all 
tests. Samples were submitted to the Federal as 
well as all 48 State Fisheries Officials and Canada. 
Others were shipped to well-known sportsmen and 
fishing experts as well as independent testing 
laboratories. We subjected Lurene U-350 to every 
test we knew of before releasing it to the public. 
Reports of thrilling BIG catches have been pouring 
in from everywhere. After trying Lurene U-350 you 
too will realize why we can hardly fill the demand 
and are forced to limit orders to only 2 kits per 
person during the rest of this year. 


So Easy To Use! 

The Lurene U-350 comes in a complete ready-to- 
use kit. There’s nothing else to buy. You receive 
easy, illustrated instructions, the luminous atomizer 
“bomb” and a generous supply of food essence. 
Load the atomizer, drop it in the water and fish 
as usual. Lurene U-350 works equally well in 
lakes, streams, ocean. Practically everything that 
swims is attracted to it, trout, bass, porgies, cat¬ 
fish, mackerel, to mention only a few. 


Deep Penetrating Power 
Attracts Fish From 
Long Distances 

Lurene U-350 reaches far deeper and farther out 
than fish bait oils. That’s why tests have shown it 
to be at least 5*/6 times more powerful. As you 
know, oil and water do not mix and since oil is 
lighter than water it rises to the surface—where it 
does you little good. However, Lurene U-350 in 
snowflake form spreads out in all directions. The 
blood-like color and bubbles plus the luminous 
glow of the atomizer combine to give you greater 
PENETRATION, longer RANGE and far more 
ATTRACTION POWER. That’s why it gives you 
better retults than OIL or GREASE formulas. 
Certainly it costs more — but you’ll agree—it’s 
WORTH MORE than the old oily preparations. 

Results Guaranteed or Lurene 
U-350 Doesn't Cost You lc 

Recently comparative experiments were made be¬ 
tween Lurene U-350 and popular scented oils, some 
of which had been in use for over a century. The 
tests showed beyond any doubt the superior draw¬ 
ing power of Lurene U-350 over any other brand 
tested. That’s why we make this daring offer: Try 
Lurene U-350 entirely at OUR risk and without 
obligation. It must help you catch more fish— 
faster. You must be thrilled in every way. It must 
prove to be far BETTER than any other scent lure 
you’ve ever tried—or it doesn’t cost you 1 cent! 
We want you to see for yourself how Lurene U-350 
goes to work for you in a few minutes—how it 
releases its deep penetrating “call” into the water 
—how it harnesses the mysterious instincts of the 
sea world—how it helps attract fish to your hook! 
We want to prove that Lurene U-350 really 
WORKS—that it positively helps to draw 'em in, 
be it instinct or magnetism, or what have you. So 
we say TRY it and let the RESULTS decide! See 
for yourself whether Lurene U-350 doesn't help 
you fill your creel. See for yourself if you don’t 
get the big babies even in “Fished-out” waters. 
Use it to pull in your favorites . . . trout, 
pickerel, catfish, blues, weaks, pike, perch, snap¬ 
pers, bass, porgies. Send no money now—unless you 
wish. Deposit $1.98 plus postage with your postman 
when he delivers your kit. Or mail cheque or cash 
for $1.98 now and save all postage. In either case 
you’re TRYING it—if you’re not satisfied and 
thrilled in every way. simply return the EMPTY 
box and get your $1.98 back by return mail. Not 
yet available in stores. To avoid disappointment, 
order by mail now. Rush coupon today! 


WHAT IS IT?? 



UfflDlf C A UfAYQa Thisstrange-lookingbomb- 
wvUlllVw ■* W* tt I O ■ shaped lure glows with a 
mysterious light under water. It draws in fish like a 
magnet. It appeals to the 4 most compelling sea-life 
instincts: Touch, Smell, Taste, Sight. When charged 
with the newly discovered Lurene U-350 Hi-Penetration 
formula, it helps you catch more fish—far more than 
with any popular bait oil. This article explains this 
new method and shows you how you may change your 
fishing luck. 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS SPORTS EDITOR 
PRAISES NEW LURENE U-350 FORMULA 

For years millions of readers have been following 
Walter S. Miller’s fearless sports column, “Rod—Gun 
and Lens.” Mr. Miller writes for over 15 metropolitan 
newspapers. He tests new products thoroughly—bait, 
lures, tackle, etc., then warns readers against shoddy, 
ineffective articles, but also gives praise where praise 
is due. This is what this great sports authority had to 
say about LURENE U-350: 

“Recently a product called ‘Lurene U-350,’ a pre¬ 
pared bait oil, came into my possession with in¬ 
structions to test it and pass on my opinion to you. 
Accordingly here are the results on several such 
tests. 

“Using an artificial lure of the spoon type in salt 
water the number of casts per fish was 27. With 
‘Lurene U-350’ the number of casts per fish was 9. 
Accordingly this product is active enough to recom¬ 
mend to salt water fishermen since tests prove it 
will triple your catches regardless of type of fish. 

“Again using an artificial lure of the spinner type 
in fresh water the number of casts per fish was 50. 
Using ‘Lurene U-350’ the number of casts per fish 
was reduced to the phenomenal low of 10 casts per 
fish. The results prove beyond a doubt that in fresh 
water ‘Lurene U-350’ quintupled the catch. I heartily 
endorse this product.” 


THORESEN LTD. 

Dept. 283-G-58 

45 ST. JAMES ST. WEST, MONTREAL, P.Q. 



What Professional 
Fishermen Know 

Only professional fishermen can tell you that you 
can sweat it out for a whole day without catching 
a minnow yet even hundreds of fish may be within 
a few feet of where you sit. The professional fish¬ 
erman knows from bitter experience that the waters 
are fabulously rich in good things to eat. Scientists 
have declared that there’s enough sea food to feed 
the entire population of the earth. Therefore why 
should fish prefer your bait? Especially when there's 
so much good food around—in the same waters. 
And because professional fishermen know this, they 
use special scents to help them catch a full string 
of big fish—time after time—at night as well as 
in daytime! Professional fishermen who tested 
Lurene U-350 now prefer it over oil scents used 
for over a century. They have found that this new 
product is much more powerful and draws in many 
more fish. 
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CATCH MORE FISH OR PAY NOTHING! 

THORESEN LTD., Dept. 283-G-58 
45 St. James St. West, Montreal, P.Q. 

RUSH . . . complete kits Lurene U-350 Fishing Discovery (LIMIT 2) at $1.98 each on 7-day Free 
Trial—Money Back Guarantee. I must be thrilled and satisfied with the results—otherwise I ■ 
will return the EMPTY package for my $1.98 back at once. 

□ Check, M.O. or Cash Enclosed. Rush Prepaid. □ Send C.O.D. plus postage. 

Name. ■ 

Address. ' . 

Town.Prov.. 
















